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As recommended by the greatest English author- 
ity on the Skin, , 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R. S. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
enon and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England itis pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

@ Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent economy 
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THE 


UNITED SERVICE 


OctToBER 1884. 


THE LATE ATTACKS UPON THE COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Wirs full appreciation of the value of the opinion of the members of 
the two military Services, and of the weight of that opinion in influ- 
encing the administration of the Governmental bureaus, it is, never- 
theless, not to them chiefly as belonging to either Army or Navy, but 
as being citizens of the United States, and as such interested in good 
administration, whether civil or military, that a plea should be ad- 
dressed in favor of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, in view of the two 
attempts that within as many years have been directed against its life. 
They, from familiarity with the work, as officers of either Army or 
Navy, derived from their employment or that of brother-officers upon 
it, have naturally formed opinions with regard to it. If some have, 
from personal or more worthy motives, favored a change in its organi- 
zation, their duty now, as well as that of all, is to reconsider the ques- 
tion, in the interest of the country, from the point of view of citizens 
of the United States. This medium of publication—THeE Unrrep 
SERVICE review—has, therefore, been chosen, not altogether because 
it is that through which officers of the Army and Navy can be reached, 
but because the plea, being addressed directly to the people, irrespective 
of pursuits, will be strengthened by the influence of many who are at 
the same time officers of the Army and Navy, and who, as well as 
others, are not at present in full possession of the facts with their 
legitimate conclusions. 

The majority of officers of both Services, at least officers of rank 
and experience, would, if the question were put to vote, be found 
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opposed to any change in the organization of the Survey, but yet influ- 
ences emanating from the Navy, as well as from the Geological Survey, 
are those which are manifesting themselves in the adverse action lately 
taken with respect to its organization. This is the opinion entertained 
by all those best placed to be well informed, fully justified by direct 
and circumstantial evidence. 

It is not purposed here, however, to discuss the questions of the 
number and character of the forces arrayed against the Survey, least 
of all to attempt to investigate the motives which have chiefly, if not 
wholly, led to the attempt upon its organization. Assignment of 
motives may safely be left to every man’s judgment when he has 
become acquainted with the facts of the case. They cover too wide 
and various a field to render it a fruitful task to garner them, even if 
it were desirable to do so; but it is not: on the contrary, their entire 
exclusion is necessary to the proper presentment of the case. 

Let us accept, without a discussion of its merits here, which will 
find a more fitting place in a subsequent paper, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey as a long-established, undeniable fact. 

The fact of existence is held among all men, prima facie, evidence 
of the right to exist. The very first raison d’étre of anything is that 
it does exist. That is not to say that it has a right to continue unques- 
tioned to exist, because it exists, otherwise there would be no improve- 
ment nor even rectification of abuse. But it does affirm that the 
sentence of deprivation of existence must not be pronounced against 
anything before the right to exist is, through impartial trial, decided 
against it. That it has, prima facie, the right to exist is all that is 
claimed. 

If possession is nine points of the law, how much more does life, 
of which possession is but one of the incidents, come under the protec- 
tion of the law? Whether we think of life as the vital force that 
actuates human beings, or as the force that actuates an organization, 
the underlying principle of which we think is the same in both as to 
question of right to exist until proved unworthy of existence; that is, 
it is invaded if, without proper care and judgment, that which has 
come into being, has passed through the ordeal of struggle to recog- 
nition, and has attained the stature of an accomplished fact, is modified 
or destroyed. The principle is impliedly recognized in all law that 
protects men in their property and life. Why, then, should it stop 
short of protecting the governmental property of the people? It does 
not,—the principle is immutable, but the people are not always well 
represented. 

It must be acknowledged that the Coast and Geodetic Survey is an 
accomplished fact, a recognized existence of active organization, and 
that the burden of proof therefore lies with those who would deprive 
it of existence, to show that it is unworthy. No evidence has been 
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forthcoming to prove that to the minds of any men. If that burden 
of proof is not accepted by those to whom it rightfully belongs, the 
negative must and shall be assumed by their opponents. But let us, 
temporarily at least, without argument now to prove the right of the 
Survey to exist, accept it simply upon the ground of an accomplished 
fact, deferring to the future paper to which reference has been made, 
the demonstration of its right to exist as worthy of existence, and pro- 
ceed to the consideration as to whether the course taken with regard to 
it can satisfy the reason of right-thinking men. 

It was in vain for the first opponents of the Survey who appeared 
upon the scene, to claim that their proposition to turn over its hydro- 
graphic work to the Navy Department is not destroying, but merely 
modifying it. That was begging the question: the majority hold that 
that would be destroying it. But, suppose that that action means 
merely modifying it, who should have the temerity to attempt such a 
modification without a full and fair examination of the subject, in 
which both advocates and opponents should be heard? No such plan, 
however, was adopted in either of the two late attacks upon the Survey. 
In that of 1882, upon the ex parte testimony of a few persons who 
favored the transfer of the Survey’s hydrographic work to the Navy 
Department,—of persons, too, whose testimony is by the principles of 
jurisprudence peculiarly subject to qualification from presumable bias, 
—the attempt was made at dismemberment of the Survey. No steps 
were taken by the Secretary of the Navy towards obtaining the opinion, 
on the other side, of the Superintendent or of other officers of the Survey 
itself, or that of scientific or mercantile bodies; which, at least infor- 
mally, he could have obtained even from officers of the Survey. Re- 
sistance had to be hastily extemporized by the Survey, until, in due 
time, the Secretary of the Treasury could come to the rescue, as he did, 
through the conclusive reports of the chiefs of his various bureaus 
claimed by the Navy Department. The Secretary of the Navy, reach- 
ing the conclusion that the Survey should belong to his Department, 
instead of to the Treasury Department, where it is, recommended to 
the President in his annual Report for 1882, combined with the afore- 
said ex parte testimony, that the Survey should be transferred to the 
Navy Department ; a recommendation which he repeated in his annual 
Report for 1883. 

This recommendation, based wholly upon ex parte testimony, was 
unwise and unjust. There certainly can be no difference of opinion as 
to the unwisdom and injustice of condemnation without even the form 
or proposal of impartial trial. This proposition, therefore, affords no 
field for discussion. What, however, does, and is not generally known, 
is that the Secretary of the Navy, in making it, offended not only 
against correct rules of procedure, but violated official comity and far 
transcended the powers of his office. 
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The Secretaries are the administrators of their own respective De- 
partments, and are the constitutional advisers of the President. The 
Constitution does not expressly say that they shall advise the President, 
but the terms used, coupled with long practice which has made prece- 
dent, are tantamount to constituting members of the Cabinet not only 
the President’s advisers, if called upon for advice, but his advisers, 
also, who may volunteer to him their advice. 

Section II., Art. 2, of the Constitution, says, “The President 

. . may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the Executive Departments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices,” . . . ete. That the opinion of any 
principal officer may be thus formally required by the President implies 
that it may be informally required, and, as has been said, precedent 
has established even beyond, that it may be volunteered by these prin- 
cipal officers. In point of fact, we know that, from the time of Wash- 
ington down to the present day, governmental questions have been 
discussed in the Cabinet, and that its officers are truly what they have 
been popularly designated,—the constitutional advisers of the Presi- 
dent. It does not follow that any one of the officers forming the 
Cabinet may advise with reference to any other Department than his 
own. On the contrary, his functions are fixed with reference to ad- 
visory capacity as to the organization of his own Department, or as to 
such general topics as may come under discussion in a meeting of the 
Cabinet. If change of organization in his own Department be in his 
opinion desirable, it is for him to convince the President of its desira- 
bility. It is not for him to proceed further than to advise the Presi- 
dent as to his own Department, except in the case of conceivable 
urgent necessity. It is the President who is responsible to Congress for 
the administration of what by law exists, and for the recommendation 
of changes of organization that may to him seem necessary in the Secre- 
tary’s or in any other Department. 

It is evident that the President, in sending in to Congress the Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, thereby assumed towards Congress, not- 
withstanding that he did not explicitly approve of special measures 
therein proposed, the full responsibility of all the Secretary’s recom- 
mendations. For the Secretary’s included recommendation of the trans- 
fer of bureaus of the Treasury Department to his own, the President 
therefore became, as a matter of course, implicitly responsible. And 
it is equally evident, too, from consideration of what has béen said, 
that the action of the Secretary was entirely beyond the purview of the 
Constitution in the clause quoted, granting by implication to Secre- 
taries the privilege of advising the President regarding their own De- 
partments. The power granted was, indeed, to the President, to require 
in writing, on occasions, from the principal officer in any Executive 
Department his opinion upon any subject relating to his own Depart- 
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ment ; whence it is deducible, as has been said, that he may require 
it verbally ; and through precedent, the officer may volunteer it verbally. 

That is a very different matter from the Secretary’s volunteering a 
written Report to the President regarding a question connected with 
the very organization of the Department of a fellow-Secretary in per- 
fect posséssion of his faculties. The constitutional clause which has 
been quoted relates solely to opinion from an officer regarding the 
administration of his own Department, and that solely regarding an 
opinion which he is to furnish the President, in order to enable the 
President himself to reach conclusions with reference to the subject- 
matter of the opinion. 

It has been admitted that the act of the President in transmitting 
to Congress the Report of the Secretary was, ipso facto, by the theory 
of our Government, equivalent to approval of the matter therein con- 
tained. The Message of the President and accompanying Documents 
theoretically emanate from the same source. But it so happens that 
the Reports of the Secretaries are really, and by common consent have 
come to be regarded as, made directly to Congress, and upon that basis 
they are accepted by Congress and the country. In consequence, a 
recommendation conveyed in one of them to Congress is not necessarily 
regarded as the President’s recommendation, and if standing unsup- 
ported by the Message, may readily be ignored by Congress. But, as 
by a sudden claim to revival in practice of the theory of our Govern- 
ment relating to this point, any annual Report or portion of an annual 
Report of a Secretary may be construed by Congress as representing 
the opinion of the President, it is most desirable that this anomalous 
condition of affairs should cease,—where theory is at variance with 
present practice, and where another practice may be made at any time 
to conform to theory, thus capable of effecting on a given occasion such 
a change as might well, if effected, seriously militate against the interests 
of the country. 

To show how completely the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Navy, through his Report, was, according to practice, regarded as 
a direct recommendation of the Secretary’s to Congress, not really, but 
only theoretically approved by the President, it is merely necessary to 
mention that Memorials remonstrating against the recommendation 
were at once addressed to Congress, evidencing the prepossession, 
amounting to conviction, in the minds of the remonstrants, that the 
question might either be acted upon or ignored by Congress. If the 
conviction had existed that the President had, according to theory, by 
not expressing approval or disapproval, indorsed the Secretary’s recom- 
mendation, it would have been known that his action ought not to be, 
and would not be, ignored by Congress, and the Memorials would not 
have been sent to Congress. 

Again, the Secretary’s action was in contravention of all those 
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amenities of official intercourse that should make a Government’s Min- 
istry or Cabinet, call it what one will, present to the world unbroken 
solidarity. From what Department should advice to the President 
emanate, specifically to change the status of bureaus placed by law 
under the Treasury Department? Undoubtedly, from the Treasury 
Department itself. It must be borne in mind that there are two dis- 
tinct kinds of organizing,—one of which is creation, and the other - 
administrative formation. - It is the latter, with reference to the Secre- 
tary’s action, that is to be regarded as legitimate,—the former as ille- 
gitimate. The Departments are not organizations for successive Secre- 
taries to shape and modify at pleasure, nor, indeed, at all, except under 
the limitations prescribed by the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
or through better or worse administration." The Departments being 
legally constituted existences, placed by law under successive Secre- 
taries, the heads of Departments have nothing to do with radical change 
in them, amounting to creation, such as would be involved in the 
absorption of bureaus of co-ordinate Departments, Otherwise, a Sec- 
retary of the Navy might, with a long term of office, gradually become 
also a nondescript Secretary of War, while Secretaries of War were be- 
coming more or less Secretaries of the Navy; or perhaps, in addition 
to being Secretary of the Navy, might, in the course of time, come to 
combine in himself, as the Russians used to, the ranks of general and 
admiral, and, under the President, command everything in the Army 
and Navy, under the honorary title of high-cockolorum. Secretaries 
are not legally or morally responsible for the general characteristics 
of the organizations which they control, either as compared, or not 
compared, with those under the control of other Secretaries. It 
behooves each within his own sphere—no more—if he deem it neces- 
sary or advisable, to convince the President that his own special organi- 
zation is susceptible of improvement through radical change. If Sec- 
retaries mistake their powers by acting in contravention of the rights 
of other Secretaries, they should be made by the President to under- 
stand that they have not only infringed the rights of other Secretaries, 
but those of the President in his reeommendatory capacity to Congress. 

Whether either the President or Congress ever paid enough atten- 
tion to the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy to perceive 
the illegality and general impropriety of the act is, and probably always 
will remain, unknown. Certain it is that neither took any action upon 
it; which Congress could have taken through the constitutional tech- 
nicality which has been mentioned, on account of his recommendation 

















1«¢ The head of each Department is authorized to prescribe regulations not incon- 
sistent with law for the government of his Department, the conduct of its officers 
and clerks, the distribution and performance of its business, and the custody, use, 
and preservation of the records, papers, and property belonging to it.”’—Title I, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, Sec. 161 (Edn. of 1878). 
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having passed through the hands of the President to Congress, and 
having become thereby theoretically the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. In his Message of 1882, the President simply recited the fact 
that the Secretary of the Navy had recommended in his Report the 
transfer of the Light-House Service, and of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, to the Navy Department; and he recognized the fact of the 
interdependence of naval and commercial-marine interests, stated by 
the Secretary, without saying that he coincided with the Secretary in 
ascribing the decadence of the shipping interests of the country in any 
degree to the circumstance that there is not a bureau of mercantile- 
marine presided over by the Navy Department. To recite the opinions 
of another person is not recommending them. To mention them is not 
necessarily to perceive an ulterior significance in them. 

Beyond the action of the Secretary of the Treasury, in which, with 
reference to the Secretary of the Navy’s first recommendation, in 1882, 
for the transfer, he called upon the chiefs of the several bureaus in his 
Department to reply to the allegations and arguments of the Secretary 
of the Navy (which replies being duly made, were generally considered 
adversely conclusive by all who read them), the matter went no further 
at that time. The scientificand mercantile interests of the country had 
incidentally made themselves heard adversely to the proposition of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and it was supposed that, without formally 
receding from his position, he would allow his recommendation to go 
by default by not renewing it. But, as already mentioned, he did 
renew it in his succeeding annual Report, in 1883, with like ill-success | 
to that which attended his first attempt. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury should not have appealed to the 
President to shield his Department from the officious action of a fellow- 
member of the Cabinet, or that the President himself should not, of 
his own motion, have reprehended and forbidden the action taken, are 
questions which it would be presumptuous to discuss with any pretense 
of reaching a solution, in the absence of information which only a 
member of the Cabinet could impart. It has, however, been shown 
that, in the abstract, it was the duty of the President, of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and of Congress to put a stop to the encroachment 
of the chief of one Department upon the Department of another. But 
duty seldom presents itself as sharply defined as in the abstract. Beyond 
rational speculation, therefore, as to the various causes that may have 
been at work to allow the Secretary of the Navy to go on unchecked 
in his course, it is not in the nature of the case possible to proceed. 
Obviously, among these, accounting for the non-action of Congress, 
may be placed the supposition that Congress did not deem the viola- 
tion of law or propriety so unequivocally serious as to warrant notice ; 
or that it felt itself constrained formally to accept what proceeded from 
a member of the Cabinet, as if coming from the President himself; or, 
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finally, that it was indifferent to the matter brought to its attention. 
With equal likelihood we may suppose that the non-action of Congress 
may have been associated with interest in the subject ; but with inten- 
tion, through letting things take their own course, that they should 
reach the very conclusion at which they arrived. As for the non-resist- 
ance of the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, it must be re- 
membered that there are complications in the administration of affairs, 
and that, first of all, there is the evident desirability of presenting in a 
Cabinet a certain appearance of homogeneity to the public eye; which 
circumstance alone would readily account for the omission of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury to take formal, or indeed any, 
notice of ‘the aggression of the Secretary of the Navy. 


With the failure of the Secretary of the Navy’s second recommenda- 
tion, to effect anything with Congress, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
deemed itself safe from attack, at least for a time, when the contest 
was renewed by an advance from a wholly unexpected and most ex- 
traordinary quarter,—the Sub-Committee on the Sundry Civil Ex- 
penses Bill, of the House of Representatives,—Messrs. Randall, Forney, 
and Ryan. This advance was to the Survey unexpected and extraor- 
dinary, because Mr. Randall, the Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
who was also the Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, hav- 
ing been in Congress for many years, had never expressed disapproval 
of the organization of the Survey, and had been, during the late super- 
intendency of Mr. Carlile P. Patterson, lasting nearly eight years, inti- 
mate with that gentleman, and regarded as one of his firmest supporters. 
There was every reason, from the Survey’s point of view, to believe 
that the organization which had apparently met the approval of the 
Chairman during the superintendency of Mr. Patterson, and which 
had not changed under the new incumbent, Mr. Hilgard, and that the 
administration of the work, which also had apparently met his approval 
under Mr. Patterson, and which also had not changed, would continue 
to commend themselves to his favorable opinion. But it seems that, 
with regard to the organization, the opinion of the Chairman had under- 
gone either a revulsion, or else had been long withheld from expression 
until a time deemed by him favorable for making a change should have 
arrived. At any rate, the point which it was sought to elucidate is now 
clear, that the Coast and Geodetic Survey had reason to believe that 
the Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was the firm friend 
of the organization and administration of the Survey. In fact, so 
great was the faith of the personnel of the Survey in his friendliness 
to the work, that they were wrapped in complacent confidence that, 
now that Mr. Randall was the Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and, as well, the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Sundry 
Civil Expenses, the Survey was in appreciative and safe hands. There- 
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fore it was that the Survey awakened in May with a certain sense of 
shock to the knowledge that the Sub-Committee on Sundry Civil Ex- 
penses had decided to dismember the Survey by transferring its hydro- 
graphic work to the Navy Department and its geodetic work to the 
Geological Survey. 

The reader may be tempted to think, as many persons thought at 
the time, that this new onslaught upon the Survey was concerted be- 
tween the Chairman of the Committee and the Secretary of the Navy, 
acting as deus ex machina, but the supposition is not compatible with 
the Chairman’s well-known hostility to the administrator of the Navy 
Department. It is more rational to suppose that the same, or some of 
the same, influences that induced the Secretary to come to his adverse 
conclusions regarding the Survey, were those that brought the Chair- 
man of the Committee to the same identical conclusions, as far as the 
hydrographic work of the Survey is concerned, and that thus these two 
antagonistic extremes met in accord. 

As has already been said, as a preliminary to this whole discussion, 
that the question of motives was discarded, so also, it must now be 
added, that modes of action, whether doubtful, improbable, or impossi- 
ble, of all that does not lie upon the surface, find no place here. That 
a great work has been endangered by a covert, instead of an open 
advance upon it, is the important, almost the sole purpose of the demon- 
stration here. The actors, their motives, and their modes of action 
concern and interest us very little. “The evil that men do lives after 
them, the good is oft interred with their bones.” 

To be explicit as to the charge here made,—lIs it contended here 
that the Survey is above trial? that, like the king of old, it can do no 
wrong? Not at all. The charge is the same as that before stated when 
discussing the action of the Secretary of the Navy with regard to the 
Survey. The charge is that the Survey was subjected to a mockery of 
trial, of less moral validity than that of the Star-Chamber,—if, in any 
case, that can be called trial in which the first that is known of being 
accused is being condemned. There is no evasion of this conclusion, 
unless the gentlemen of the Sub-Committee will concede that the Sur- 
vey was condemned and sentenced without trial. 

It is no disrespect to the gentlemen composing the Sub-Committee 
to say that they, like other men, are not competent in all things. What 
took in 1843 a mixed commission of army, navy, and civil experts to 
settle, it is folly to suppose that they, who are not experts, and who, at 
the same time, did not formally receive testimony on both sides of the 
question, could settle with anything like approximate accuracy. The 
gentlemen would, if such a thing were possible, have taken it in high 
dudgeon if, they having organized an enterprise and conducted it with 
recognized success for forty years, three men should walk into their 
establishment, and with a little hasty ciphering with the stub of a lead- 
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pencil, and the hearing of a few hap-hazard witnesses, decide that their 
organization must be improved, that they must conduct business other- 
wise, as prescribed, and have so much, and that much less money for 
conducting business than they had had for many years, although the 
means of their employers are abundant. ‘The case is not a whit exag- 
gerated by the illustration. It is possible to think well of the transac- 
tion only by the consideration that the gentlemen really thought that 
they were doing their duty, and did not realize what they had under- 
taken. In the “ Republic” of Plato, Socrates is made to speak thus: 
“ But we charged the shoemaker not to attempt to be at the same time 
a husbandman, or a weaver, or a builder, in order that the work of 
shoemaking might be well done; and in like manner we allotted to 
each of the others a single calling, to which each was adapted by nature, 
and at which each, by abstaining from the rest, and applying to it the 
whole of his life, and not neglecting the proper opportunities, would 
be likely to work well.” “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

Taking no higher than the modest ground assumed with reference 
to the Secretary of the Navy’s action, will not all men agree that an 
existence like the Survey’s, an accomplished, and as generally recog- 
nized, a creditable fact, should not be legislated out of existence upon 
a rider to an appropriation bill? It is only stating in so many words 
what the inference in every man’s mind is, when it is added that, if it 
be sought to legislate any accomplished fact out of existence, the only 
fair way is to put it on trial, to summon witnesses, to hear arguments on 
both sides. The assertion that the modification proposed is not dismem- 
berment of the Survey has already been answered. It would, if car- 
ried out, have meant death to the Survey. It was as much a proposi- 
tion to take life as was the demand in the “ Merchant of Venice” for the 
pound of flesh, and is as cogently answered by the paraphrase, “ but 
not one drop of water.” Will the gentlemen say that the Survey was 
not to be destroyed, but only reorganized? Again we say, that is beg- 
ging the question. The contemplated action of the Sub-Committee 
involved more than condemnation without trial, it meant death from 
vivisection. 

That the same view of the justice of its cause was at once taken by 
many outside of, as well as by all inside of the Survey, was soon evi- 
denced by the action of many prominent men of all parties in different 
parts of the country; in Washington and out of Washington, among 
members of Congress, and among men who occupy no position but 
that of recognized public-spirited citizens. Members of Congress 
were ready to contest the measure on the floors of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Memorials began to pour into Congress. 
The Board of Trade, The Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia (of whose 
First District Mr. Randall is the Representative), and the St. Louis 
Academy of Science promptly sent in Memorials. The Presidents of 
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the principal Insurance Companies of Philadelphia, and other business 
men of prominence, sent in an independent Memorial. The American 
Philosophical Society and the Franklin Institute prepared to act. The 
Hon. G. S. Nesmith and thirty other citizens of New Hampshire sent 
ina Memorial. President Barnard, of Columbia College, and Professor 
Cook, Director of the Geological Survey of New Jersey, protested 
against the change. A Memorial from Yale, signed by President 
Porter, ex-President Woolsey, ex-Governor English, ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor Wayland, Professors Lyman, Whitney, Thacher, Verrill, 
Professor Trowbridge, of Columbia College, Mayor Lewis, of New 
Haven, Hon. N. D. Sperry, Hon. George H. Townsend, Messrs. 
Charles Hervey Townshend, E. S. Wheeler, Collector Beers, Health- 
Officer Lindsley, and other leading men of that city, was dispatched 
to Washington. The Hon. John Welsh, Messrs. Frederick Fraley, 
Henry Winsor, William Sellers, Fairman Rogers, Wm. P. Tatham, of 
Philadelphia, wrote personally to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The Hon. Robert M. McLane, Governor of Mary- 
land, pledged his support to the Survey. 

In answer to one of the letters from Philadelphia, written to Mr. 
Randall, as the Chairman of the Sub-Committee, he stated, in justifica- 
tion of the Sub-Committee’s action, the following, among other points. 
To notice all would require more space than would be properly dispos- 
able here. Some not being relevant to the issue which has been dis- 
tinctly set forth as the purpose of this particular paper, only those 
intended for notice here are mentioned. In the next paper, occasion 
will arise to notice others, and perhaps thus, in sum, all of them. 


1. The natural place of the Geodetic Survey is with the Geological Survey. 
2. The Secretary of the Treasury is not averse to the transfer of the Survey to 


the Navy Department. 
3. The proposed change is in the interest of economy. 


These points are answered below, seriatim : 


1. It is not thought by those conversant with the subject, that there is in the 
natural order of things any intimate connection between geodesy and geology. 
Large areas of geological exploration may be based upon geographical reconnois- 
sance, just as well as upon geodetic work, and much more economically. The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and Major Powell, Chief of the Geological Survey, 
have recognized the fact, in reports to the Secretary of the Interior, that with occa- 
sional transient association of the geodetic with the geological survey, merely for 
the location of the areas over which the geological work is to proceed, there is no 
necessity for continuous further association, geodesy being the science of precise 
mensuration of the earth, while geology is the science of the structure of its crust. 

2. On June 20, the day following the appearance by invitation of the Super- 
intendent and other officers of the Survey before the Sub-Committee on the Sundry 
Civil Expenses Bill (an occurrence which in its main bearing will be described in 
due order), the Superintendent waited upon the Secretary of the Treasury, to confer 
with him regarding the state of affuirs affecting the Survey. The Secretary, in the 
interview that then took place, expressed himself with much feeling, as decidedly 
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opposed to the contemplated transfer of the hydrographic work of the Survey to 
the Navy Department. He said that he had informed the Secretary of the Navy 
that he desired no disorganization in his Department, that, as he had found the 
Department, he wished to leave it, with its several bureaus intact. 

8. The statement referring to its being more economical to put the hydrography 
of the coast under the Navy Department, than to prosecute it, as at present, under 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has been so often refuted, that it seems almost use- 
less to repeat the incontrovertible reasons against the project. They, however, are 
these. Naval men do the work now. They would doit then. The same number 
of officers who do it now ought to do it then, and would, unless the Navy Depart- 
ment made hydrography, just to employ officers, instead of detailing officers for the 
needs of hydrography. Plan for plan, then, so far, the expense of each method 
would be the same. But, as geodetic work is the basis of hydrographic work, and 
the Navy Department does not conduct geodetic operations, and would have to em- 
ploy experts to conduct them, the plan of having the Navy Department to do the 
hydrographic work is much less economical than the present one. 


Under the pressure described, from prominent individual citizens, 
and from scientific and commercial bodies, the Sub-Committee, on 
June 19, at the very last moment, just before their final action, for 
the first time summoned officers of the Survey before them for exami- 
nation upon the subject upon which they should long before have been 
consulted.? These officers were Superintendent J. E. Hilgard ; Assist- 
ant-in-charge-of-the-Office, C. O. Boutelle; Assistants Davidson and 
Schott, and Commander Colby M. Chester, of the Navy, Hydrographic 
Inspector of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The statements that were made before the Sub-Committee were of 
the strength that might have been anticipated by any one acquainted 
with the excellence of the organization of the Survey and the ability 
of the men who made the statements. The fact that the most con- 
vincing of all to the Sub-Committee was that of Commander Chester 
did not lie in his possessing more knowledge and gift of exposition 
than his coadjutors, but in the fact that he, a naval man of rank and 
experience, upheld the superior merit of the present organization of 
the Survey as against any other that could be devised. It had been a 
foregone conclusion with the Sub-Committee, that the organization 
would not be recognized as of supreme efficiency by naval men. The 
Sub-Committee, from first to last, had not heeded the maxim, “ Qui scit 
ubi sit scientia habenti est proximus.” The knowledge they needed 
might have been obtained long before, within a stone’s throw of the 
Capitol. 

Under the circumstances there was nothing for the Sub-Committee 
to do but to recede from their false position, and to beat a retreat, for 
which their opponents would cheerfully have built a bridge of silver 
for the retiring enemy. But there are two ways to retire from a moral 


2 About the middle of May, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chief of the 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy, had appeared before the Sub-Committee; and, 
subsequently, in the same month, the Chief of the Geological Survey appeared 
before it, and the Chief of the Hydrographic Office reappeared before it. 
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defeat,—the one, gracefully, with at least implied acknowledgment of 
error, the other, with the vantage that must soon be lost, in attempting 
to wrest from opponents fragments of the prize that victory has not 
won. 

The Sub-Committee’s action in receding from its position was ap- 
parently that of fair-minded men. The personnel of the Survey felt 
at once encouraged by the report that the final action of the Sub-Com- 
mittee would be to recommend to Congress a Commission, composed of 
three members of the Senate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and three members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, to settle the question of the dis- 
posal of Survey. The personnel of the Survey felt now well assured 
that at last the Survey would be put fairly on trial, and could not but 
come forth triumphantly from the ordeal. Nor have they changed in 
that opinion. 

They little expected what was impending. Shelter from the storm 
seemed gained, but then were heard its after-claps. Will any man say 
that the Sub-Committee, having receded from its first position, having ~ 
decided that the whole question should go into the hands of a joint 
Commission composed of members selected from the two Houses of 
Congress, were not bound, so far as they themselves were concerned, 
by that act, not only. to allow, while awaiting the decision of the Com- 
mission, the status quo of the Survey, but to maintain it? This the 
Sub-Committee did not do. 

By receding from their first position the Sub-Committee apparently 
left the status of the Survey intact, but this they did not really do. 
First, they did not do so, because they crippled the Survey for the 
whole present fiscal year, by placing its appropriation at an amount 
lower than any that it has had for sixteen years. Second, they did not 
do so, by partially begging the question involved in their first intention, 
by turning over to the Geological Survey a work coming strictly within 
the province of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and not at all within 
that of the Geological Survey, and representing an appropriation which 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey had had for several years for that pur- 
pose,—the incidental provision of geographical points for enabling the 
States to carry on surveys within their own boundaries. 

In presenting his estimates for the coming fiscal year to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Superintendent of the Survey had said,— 

‘‘ The chief increase in the estimates is for the item of party [field] expenses. 
. . . The object of proposing this increase is to obtain a proper economic proportion 
between the expense of putting the surveying parties in the field and the length of 
time that they can be kept at work. This should be as long as permitted by the season 
favorable for field work in the several localities. In order to meet this condition, 
it is necessary that the amount available for party expenses should be at least half 


as large again as it has been of late years, and I am constrained by a consideration 
of reasonable economy to submit estimates for an increased amount.” 
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The amount asked for, to secure this reasonable economy, and 
approved of by the Secretary of the Treasury, was $670,500. Did the 
Superintendent get it? For answer, let us continue to follow the train 
of events. 

The very day after the Committee had receded from its first position, 
and only the day before the appropriation bills were to be presented to 
the House, and when Congress was becoming restive under the’ pro- 
longation of the session into the hot weather, the Superintendent of the 
Survey was again summoned before the Sub-Committee, and was in- 
structed to reduce his estimates. As well might one of the animals 
present when the king of beasts made a distribution of the spoils, 
allotting to himself the lion’s share, have hesitated to accept the award, 
as might the Superintendent or any other man, under the circumstances 
described, have demurred at the behest of the Sub-Committee, whose 
will was literally law. So he reduced his estimates. That he did not 
willingly do so is shown by his statement accompanying his estimates 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

After coming before a Committee of Conference between the two 
Houses, and having restored to it the item of $14,000,’ previously 
unjustly diverted from the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the Geological 
Survey, and having added to it some $2000, the sum-total of the appro- 
priation for the Survey for the present fiscal year is only $518,070. 
This gives for field work a sum of $44,300 less than the Survey had 
last year, when parties had to be called in from the field for lack of 
funds to prosecute work urgently needed. The entire appropriation is 
less, as has been said, than the average amount that the Survey has had 
for sixteen years. Thus has been answered the Superintendent’s plea 
for a reasonable economy. 

The lowest annual appropriation for the Survey, for sixteen years, 
except that of the present year, was in 1869-70. That was $487,000. 
The average appropriation since, from 1870 to 1884,—including four- 
teen fiscal years,—has been $622,200. In this year of grace of the 
Sub-Committee, however, it is only $518,070, relatively much less than 
in 1869-70, considering that the country is now more rich and popu- 
lous, and that there are now largely increased demands upon the Survey 
arising in part from the growth of commerce and consequent necessity 
of affording greater facilities to navigation. In 1869-70, 11,420 copies 
of charts were issued from the Office of the Survey. In 1882-83, 
32,012 copies were issued. Of this last number, 12,500 were required 
by the several Departments of the Government, and by Senators or 
Representatives,—more than the whole number of copies issued in 
1869-70 for all purposes combined. 

8 The amount asked for was $16,000; the same amount as that appropriated for 


the two preceding fiscal years, but in the Committee of Conference this was reduced 
to $14,000. 
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Entirely ignoring the general principle, of growth demanding in- 
crease, involved in the preceding fact stated, and at a time when the 
Treasury was abundantly able to meet demands upon it for the needs 
of the Survey, the Sub-Committee set aside the estimates for the work, 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in violation of economy 
reduced the appropriation more than one hundred and fifty-two thou- 
sand dollars below the estimates, and upwards of one hundred and four 
thousand dollars below the average of the appropriations for the last 
fourteen fiscal years. 

If that portion of the Sub-Committee’s plan, consisting of turning 
over the hydrographic work of the Survey to the Navy Department 
had been retained, of course it would have involved a reduction of the 
Survey’s appropriation by the amount estimated as necessary for the 
Navy Department, instead of the Survey, to perform the work. The 
hydrographic work of the Survey not being, as the event proved, turned 
over to the Navy Department, the inference ought to have been that 
the appropriation for the Survey would be maintained at the usual rate. 
But the appropriation was reduced. 

There ought to be no question in any man’s mind, besides, that if 
the Sub-Committee gave, as it did give, to the Geological Survey, funds 
for a purpose which was not at all within the province of the Geological 
Survey to fulfill, but strictly within that of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and gave them, too, for a purpose for which the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey had always received funds and executed the work for 
which they were appropriated, from which it was now excluded by the 
act of the Sub-Committee, that, ipso facto, the status of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey was not maintained by the Sub-Committee; that what 
the Commission, yet to be appointed, was to determine, was by that act 
in part prophetically anticipated and predetermined for it by the Sub- 
Committee. .The correctness of the following propositions is therefore 
unquestionable : 


1. The relinquishment of their first proposed intention by the Sub-Committee, 
being followed by their proposition for the appointment of a joint commission of both 
Houses of Congress, to investigate the status of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department, the Geological Survey, and the Sig- 
nal Service, the implication was that the status guo would be maintained while the 
questions regarding them were pending. 

2. This implication was violated by the action of the Sub-Committee, in 
reducing the appropriation of the Survey to a point below the usual rate. 

8. The implication was again violated by assigning to the Geological Survey, 
with appropriation therefor, work which not only belongs by its character to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, but which was specially assigned to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey by Congress, when it authorized the determination of points in 
aid of State surveys. 

4. Inasmuch as the Sub-Committee’s original intention contemplated, as part 
of the project, the turning over to the Navy Department, for hydrographic work, 
funds heretofore devoted by the Survey to the same kind of hydrographic work, 
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and as things eventuated, this hydrographic work was not turned over to the Navy 
Department, the reduction of the annual appropriation for the Survey below the 
only basis that could afford a datum for deciding upon the amount proper, was in a 
measure an assumption on the part of the Sub-Committee, of one of the very points, 
to settle which, among other things, the Commission was supposed to be appointed. 

5. In sum, the whole procedure was a manifest begging and acting upon the 
questions which the Commission only, as shown by what led to its creation, has 
the right to settle. 

6. In view of the excellent condition of the Treasury, the intention of the re- 
duction of the appropriation for the Survey is evident beyond the peradventure of 
adoubt. It was the maintenance of a position apparently abandoned, because no 
longer outwardly tenable, in violation of the principles of good faith and right 
reason. 


But while this parsimonious policy, on the ground of economy, in 
the face of the contrary view as to what would secure economy, held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, is being pursued with regard to the Survey, how 
fared things with the Geological Survey? Let no one suppose that 
appropriation to a handsome amount for that meritorious work would 
be begrudged by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. What is sought to 
be brought out is simply what is implied here,—that invidious distinc- 
tion was made between it and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Last year the Geological Survey received, partly under the Sundry 
Civil Expenses Bill, partly under the Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Bill, $339,640. This year it gets from the same sources 
$489,040,—an increase of $149,400. Last year, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey had (including $100,000 for a new steamer) $655,290. 
This year it gets $518,070,—a reduction of $137,220. So, while the 
Geological Survey goes up, under the self-same economical impulse the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey goes down, like the see-saw of the world, 
not depending more upon merit than upon some chairman acting as 
candlestick in the middle. 

At last, after all this gratuitous friction, things had been forced 
nearly into the shape into which they should have been first moulded. 
The Committee of Conference restored to the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey the item which had been assigned to the Geological Survey for the 
determination of points for State uses in making surveys,—a question 
which, it will be observed, could not have turned upon the amount con- 
tended for ($14,000), but upon the principle involved in its diversion 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Finally, just before its adjourn- 
ment, the Commission mentioned was named by Congress, according to 
the mode prescribed. It consists of Senators Allison, Hale, and Pen- 
dleton ; and Representatives Herbert, Lowry, and Lyman,—all good 
men and true; who will assume nothing, and who although, with per- 
haps one exception, not experts, will hear testimony from all sides, 
judge dispassionately, and decide wisely. This is the result for which 
the Survey so bravely strove. Pity ’tis that, at this late day, in this 
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free and enlightened land, among men of our race, that struggle should 
be possible for simple justice ! 

The Chairman of the Sub-Committee stated, it will be remembered, 
that the Coast and Geodetic Survey naturally belongs to the Geological 
Survey,—that is, at least, that they go together. Nothing so far has ° 
been given but a simple denial of the correctness of the assertion, 
coupled with citation of, without quotation from, the published opinion 
of the National Academy of Sciences, and that of Major Powell, the 
Chief of the Geological Survey. Let us now consider the statement 
in detail, in the light of the report of the National Academy of Sciences, 
in answer to the requisition of Congress upon the Academy, to take into 
consideration the best methods of apportioning to different agencies the 
various national surveys, and to report thereon to Congress; and of the 
report of Major Powell, written under instructions, in the same connec- 
tion, to the Secretary of the Interior, in order to furnish data to the 
Academy.‘ 

The report of the Academy, under date of November 6, 1878, 
says,— 

‘“‘TIn view of the paramount importance of the public lands, the committee recom- 
mend that the Coast and Geodetic Survey be transferred from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Interior, retaining its original field of operations, 
and assuming also the entire mensuration of the public domain, and that, so modi- 


fied and extended, it hereafter be known as the United States Coast and Interior 
Survey.” 


Major Powell’s report, under date of November 1, 1878, advised 
inferentially to the same general intent, as follows. It must be borne 
in mind that triangulation and hypsometry (the determination of 
heights) are peculiarly functions of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and not specially of the Geological Survey, which has neither officers 
nor instruments to conduct those operations with refinement. 


‘“‘The geographical work [that is, for the geology of the interior] should be 
based on a transcontinental triangulation on a comprehensive plan, and carried on 
with proper refinement. With the work divided as it has been for the past ten 
years this is practically impossible. No one organization with its small appropria- 
tion can make the necessary outlay of money for this work without swallowing up 
the whole or greater part of its funds, and thus it would be prevented from doing 
other work. All of the scientific [interior] surveys which have been carried on 
for the past ten years are practically ‘in the air,’ because this fundamental condi- 
tion of accuracy has been neglected. 

‘¢ For the hypsometric work transcontinental lines of level should be established 
to which all the base stations in the field should be related by connecting lines. 
With the multiplicity of surveys and the small appropriations for each, it is im- 
possible to have this work done, as it is impossible to have the transcontinental 
triangulation made. . 

‘¢ Under the Coast Survey a transcontinental triangulation is now in progress 
and much has already been accomplished, as the Coast Survey has a very large 
number of persons trained as experts in geographical science. Two such systems 
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of triangulation are unnecessary ; the one now in progress should be made the basis 
of all future geographical work in the United States.” 


So much may be said for the wisdom of the transference of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the Geological Survey, in the light of pre- 
sumably the best knowledge, outside of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
extant upon the subject. What can be said for the wisdom of trans- 
ferring the hydrographic work of the Survey to the Navy Department 
is summed up in the consideration that the hydrographic work is based 
upon geodetic work, and that the Navy Department is not versed in 
geodesy. ‘That is a general and conclusive reason, which ought to be 
operative at all times against the project. When we come to consider, 
in addition, the unfavorable opinion entertained by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, as to the administration of the Navy 
Department, it is strange that he should have been found to advocate 
any change in the Survey that would place anything additionally to 
what it has already, under the charge of that Department. One should 
suppose that even if he considered it, from one point of view, desir- 
able that the so-called geodetic portion of the work (for it is all geo- 
detic) should go to the Geological Survey, the effect of thus neces- 
sarily relegating its hydrographic work to the Navy Department would 
have acted as a sure deterrent. 

Without reverting to remote utterances of Mr. Randall, that might, 
perhaps, be thought to represent opinions as to the Navy Department 
that he no longer holds, let us go back no further than to a few days 
before the end of the last session of Congress, and quote from the 
Congressional Record, as authority, his words representing his opinion 
at that time of the Department to which he would have allowed the 
hydrographic work of the Survey to go. Referring to the Navy 
Department, Mr. Randall said in debate, July 1, 1884,— 


‘¢ But I am willing to go further and say if it were necessary that there are not 
thrown around these propositions those safeguards for the expenditure of the money 
which circumstances known to the country dem.und in reference to a Department 
which is now being investigated.”’ 


He also said in the same debate,— 


‘¢ That has no relation, perhaps, to these cruisers or to the monitors. But it 
has relation to the action of every member of this House when we appropriate 
money to Departments wherein maladministration has been found, that we may 
see that proper restrictions are thrown around this expenditure.” 


Thus may one man’s word for economy outweigh that of millions. 
In a matter of the kind of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, a committee 
on appropriations is the sub-committee, and the sub-committee is the 
chairman, and the chairman may be—economical. And if the chair- 
man of the committee be the chairman of the sub-committee, the circle 
is completed which is as vicious in legislation as in reasoning. This 
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chairman knows all things,—all things that are known, and all things 


.that are unknown. Whatever men consider incredible from their ex- 


perience, are to him, like other things, among the known. Not even 
the Pope can speak more ex cathedr@ than he upon matters of faith and 
morals. With his vast range, seasons and planetary sway change before 
the all-powerful talismainic word—economy. Climate is obedient to 
its behests. ‘The Survey with meagre means, and unprepared, seeks the 
field in the torrid, to push its toil into the frigid season, instead of 
going out in the vernal bloom and returning in the mellow autumn. 
Why not? all things are possible to such economy but—economy. 

O Uncle Sam, dear Uncle Sam, your coat may be short-waisted, 
your trousers skimpy, your face weazen, and your nose a trifle sharp, 
but not a mean bone have you in your body! A sensible, marvelously 
shrewd old fellow you are! You would not have said, with the Chair- 
man of the Committee, in the debate just quoted from,— 


‘¢ As an instance of the moral attitude of the American people, I want to say 
that it was an American minister who was selected by the two great powers, Ger- 
many and France, to regulate around Paris the matters of surrender and accommo- 
dation between those two countries. I wish to say further that my experience in 
traveling in foreign lands has shown me that where an American citizen behaves 
himself he receives unbounded respect; when he utters the words, ‘I am an Amer- 
ican citizen,’ they are a passport to respect and honor everywhere.”’ 


It strikes you, dear Uncle Sam, that the grandeur recognized here 
is much more derived from the American citizen’s behaving himself, 
than from any love mingled with terror that his name inspires abroad. 
The picture is much better drawn for a café-concert scene in Paris, than 
for one where an American could speak with the proud port with which 
a man could once say, I am a Roman citizen. France went into the 
Franco-German war with a moral attitude, and found the invulnera- 
bility of her name a quite insufficient panoply. It is not by gasconad- 
ing about its moral force that a nation is safe from aggression, but by 
diffidence of its physical strength and preparation for the day when it 
will surely be tested. France found that the elements of power were 
hers, but rather in the thunder’s roar than in the lightning’s stroke. 
Frenchmen were given to such vaunting just before her fall, as many 
of her best men have since deplored. One of her greatest writers said, 
“ Extinguish the torch of France, and the whole world would howl in 
the darkness.” Other writers preceded and followed him in this insen- 
sate strain, until much of the arrogance leading to her downfall grew 
out of the assumption, that to be a Frenchman was an all-sufficient 
mark of divine favor and protection. The writers merely voiced the 
sentiment of the people. 

Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut, struck the key-note of diplomatic re- 
lations when, in this same debate, he said with regard to a little diffi- 
culty with the Argentine Republic, ‘‘ A canoe is all you want to deter- 
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mine differences between this country and those little republics.” It is 


different when great republics or monarchies pay their respects with. 


ironclads. James I., in his wadded armor, prating of “king-craft,” 
was not more ridiculous than this great nation dressed in its crazy-quilt 
of appropriations for national defense. 

Yes, dear old Uncle Sam, if you could only stalk into those legisla- 
tive halls—in order, or out of order, for you have been robbed of your 
credentials and have no seat at present, you would say, “Better a 
few experimental ships than none. Better, a thousand times, depart- 
mental mismanagement than management that prevents mismanage- 
ment by leaving your naval officers, unpracticed, ashore, your guns 
unmanned,—or rather no guns to man,—your ports at the mercy of a 
first-class ship. Which is the more economical—to save a few millions, 
or to pay a milliard for New York under contribution? Go on, and 
Simon Stylites on his column will be your true symbol of national 
economy for defense !” 

One thing is certain. Let every despondent man hug it to his 
soul. It was never better phrased by any one than by St. Augustine, 
in these words: “It is well that a man should, willingly rather than 
unwillingly, surrender to the truth ; for that he shall, whether denying 
or confessing it, be vanquished by it, is inevitable.”*® 

5« Bonum est homini ut eum veritas vincat volentem, quia malum est homini 
ut eum veritas vincat invitum. Nam ipsa vincat necesse est, sive negantem sive 
confitentem.”’—S, Aug. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


II. 
(Continued from page 300.) 


In any effort to recall incidents of reconstruction, “bulldozing” and 
kindred slang expressions are sure to present themselves. It is impos- 
sible to avoid them, so they may as well be taken up first as last. 
“ Bulldozing” is a new name for an old deviltry. It is the last stage 
of negro intimidation, and is sometimes known as “the Mississippi 
plan.” There have been three stages in the development,—namely, 
“ mule-lifting,” “ ku-kluxing,” and “bulldozing.” Ku-kluxing was 
the keystone of the arch of intimidation. It was secret, cruel, relent- - 
less, and bloody, and, shall I say? cowardly. It whipped, and mur- 
dered, and burned behind a mask. Bulldozing was simply ku-kluxing 
with the mask thrown aside. It was cruel, relentless, and bloody, but 
not secret. It trusted for safety to its strength and—save the mark! 
—respectability. Mule-lifting was intimidation in its infancy. It 
was too timid to show itself even behind a mask. It did its work on 
the sly. It was secret and relentless, and sometimes humorous, but 
never cruel or bloody. Ku-kluxing and bulldozing have been venti- 
lated in the courts, and their methods are generally known. Mule- 
lifting, the earliest form of the deviltry, however, is still a mystery to 
the general public. As an illustration of what it was I shall relate 
an incident which came under my official observation. 

At the close of the war the South was bankrupt. Even the owners 
of rich plantations were unable to plant. They had no money, no 
credit, and no stock. Most of the working stock then in the country 
was in the hands of the negroes. Stray horses and abandoned mules 
had been picked up by them in the wake of Sherman’s army, and 
although they were lame, sick, and shoulder-sore crow-baits, which 
could hardly be expected to live, many of them did recover, and of 
course remained in possession of the negroes who had picked them up 
and cared for them. Then, in order to stimulate the revival of agri- 
culture, the government had loaned out all its surplus animals, and 
negroes had been the principal borrowers. Hence, as I have already 
said, they held most of the working stock, and were really in a better 
condition to plant than most plantation-owners. All they needed was 
the land, and that also was forthcoming. Some planters, shrewder 
than their neighbors, took advantage of the situation and rented their 
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plantations in lots to their former slaves on very favorable terms. The 
renting negroes, generally the more industrions and enterprising of 
their race, stimulated by the novel sensation of being their own mas- 
ters, went earnestly to work, and it soon became apparent that their 
ventures would prove successful. Now the favorite idea among the 
white people of the South at that time was that freedom meant starva- 
tion for the negro. So confident were they in the truth of this assump- 
tion that they deemed it a duty to help along the inevitable by sup- 
pressing what they were pleased to consider exceptions to the general 
rule. The views generally held were that “nigger” planting would 
inevitably fail, and that the sooner the “niggers” could be made to 
realize that fact the better it would be for them and for the country. 
Such views, honestly held by the vast majority of white people, made 
mule-lifting a possibility. They thought it was a good joke, and cal- 
culated to teach a valuable lesson. So at night the mules belonging to 
industrious colored planters would be driven off, sometimes eight or 
ten miles, and often into the middle of some almost impenetrable 
swamp, and weeks would elapse before they were recovered, if they 
ever were recovered at all. Of course the deviltry was very generally 
deprecated by the gentlemen of the vicinity. They pronounced it 
shameful, and with great unanimity attributed it to mischievous boys 
or jealous colored men. 

Complaints of mule-stealing, as it was believed to be, accumulated 
at headquarters, and assumed proportions which it was impossible to 
ignore. The civil authorities appeared to be unable or unwilling to 
deal with the matter successfully; in fact, they had never made a 
single arrest, and claimed to be utterly ignorant as to the criminals. 
So a cavalry detachment was ordered to Johnson County, which seemed 
to be the headquarters of the thieves, to investigate the mystery. The 
sergeant in command of the party received detailed instructions how 
to proceed, and was cautioned to avoid collision with the civil officers. 
He was instructed to do nothing until he had a clear case, then to swear 
an information before the nearest justice of the peace, and, if no action 
was taken by him within a certain time, to arrest the parties and bring 
them to Raleigh. Nothing was heard from the sergeant for over a 
week. It was expected that in course of time he would be able to 
learn the methods of the mule-lifters, and perhaps bring some of them 
to justice. The idea that the depredators were boys was generally 
believed at headquarters, and the scare of a single arrest it was thought 
would put an end to the deviltry. Imagine our astonishment one 
morning then when we found two prominent, high-minded, well- 
educated gentlemen of the county prisoners in the Bull Pen. The 
“ Bull Pen” was the common guard-house or military prison at Raleigh. 
Of such prominence were the parties arrested that the provisional 
governor of the State was at military headquarters immediately after 
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daylight to procure their release. There was considerable bluster on 
the part of the governor about this unwarrantable outrage upon two 
cultured gentlemen, and the general was disposed to think that the 
sergeant perhaps had overstepped his authority; but the evidence 
against the parties was so conclusive, and the sergeant had acted so 
strictly within his instructions, that the governor from demanding came 
to pleading for their release, and was satisfied to receive as a favor what 
he had come to demand asa right. The gentlemen (?) were released, 
and mule-lifting languished from that day forward. The “ mischiev- 
ous boys” found out that it was less of a lark than they had at first 
believed it to be, and abandoned it for the more devilish diversion of 
ku-kluxing. 

The hatred of Yankees, which had been very generally revived and 
intensified by the philanthropic efforts of the North, and the actions of 
the Freedman’s Bureau in behalf of the negroes, was mild indeed com- 
pared with the hatred entertained for “scallawags.” Scallawags were 
Southern men who accepted the situation and were willing to meet the 
Yankees half-way in their efforts to restore confidence and prosperity to 
the South. They had no apparent hatred of Northern men, had every 
confidence in the good intentions of the government, respected its 
officers, and could even be civil to “school-marms.” This last was 
considered a depth of degradation only to be equaled by marrying a 
daughter toa nigger. They were not numerous. It required rare cour- 
age to be a scallawag in those days. As an illustration of the difficul- 
ties and dangers they had to encounter, I shall cite a case which came 
under my official observation. 

Reports of prosecutions, which were simply persecutions, had been 
accumulating at headquarters for some time. Most of them were genu- 
ine cases, no doubt, but as the forms of law had been strictly observed 
in each case, and the victims had had the benefit of a public trial by a 
legal jury, good grounds for military interference were difficult to find. 
At last a report was received which contained features specially entitled 
to military consideration. The report was from a resident of a neigh- 
boring county, and stated that the writer had been appointed captain of 
county police for his county by General Schofield immediately after 
Johnston’s surrender, and had acted in that capacity for about a year ; 
that numerous suits had now been brought against him in the county 
court for acts done in his official capacity, and in obedience to orders 
from the general then commanding in the State; that damages had 
been laid in amounts which aggregated more than he was worth; and 
that he felt sure the juries would award the-full amount in each case, as 
it was the purpose and intention of the suits to ruin him and run him 
out of the county. This was a case which clearly demanded military 
attention, and it became my duty to investigate it. 

I found my way to the plantation indicated in the report, and met 
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with a hostile reception from half a dozen hounds, which seemed to have 
the hatred of the national uniform common to that section of country, 
and a hearty welcome from Mr. 8., the owner of the plantation and the 
dogs, and the author of the report above referred to. I was agreeably 
surprised to find Mr. S. at home, as he was believed by his neighbors 
to have been in New York for several weeks past. I found, however, 
that he had only been in hiding. His life had been attempted in the 
village some three weeks before, and he deemed it wise to keep in-doors 
pending his appeal to the military authorities. He did not seem dis- 
posed to give the details of the affair, but after a little prompting he 
said a personal enemy had attacked him in the village with a double- 
barreled shot-gun about three weeks before, but, fortunately, the first 
shot missed its mark, and he had no opportunity to fire the second. I 
asked if he killed the man, and he answered, “ No; I had nothing to 
kill him with, but I left him with both his arms broken. And, by the 
way, his is the only modern suit against me. He sues for so many dol- 
lars—I forget the amount mentioned—for injuries received, and he will 
recover every cent of it if the case comes before a jury in this county.” 
I began to think I had struck a cheerful place to live in, but said 
nothing. 

It was about dusk when I arrived at the plantation, and Mr. S. 
entertained me during the evening, over a glass of peach and honey, 
with the story of his life during and since the war. He was the owner 
of a large and well-stocked plantation, and a major of militia, when the 
war broke out. He did not pretend to any special loyalty for himself, 
but said there were lots of Union men in the State in 1861, and that he 
managed to keep out of the war during the whole four years. He 
commanded the home guards of his district, and was chiefly employed 
in arresting deserters and hunting up those who avoided conscription. 

The duty was not congenial to his tastes and, as he said, not very 
zealously performed. He never had but one chance to make himself 
famous, and he lacked the nerve to take advantage of it. It was some 
time during the war,—I forget what year he specified, but there was an 
election pending in North Carolina, and considerable reactionary feeling 
had manifested itself. He was then at the head of about three hun- 
dred home guards, all old men, and most of them disaffected towards 
the Confederacy. The idea frequently occurred to him to declare for 
the Union and march with his three hundred men towards Tennessee. 
He said he felt sure they would all have followed him, and that his 
three hundred would have increased so on the march that he might 
have been able even to maintain himself in the mountains without 
leaving the State. But, he said, the necessity of leaving his family to 
the tender mercies of Confederate troopers determined him against it. 
But, he added, it was a grand idea, and perfectly feasible. 

After a short pause, devoted, no doubt, to a contemplation of what 
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might have been, he proceeded somewhat as follows: “When Sherman’s 
army came along, there was great consternation here. I was still at 
home, and determined to remain, although all my male neighbors had 
taken to their heels as if an army of barbarians were approaching. I 
had not long to wait. The bummers made their appearance a good two 
hours before the advance-guard of the army, and the way they cleared 
up things was a caution. Nota pound of meat or an ounce of meal 
was left on the premises. The negroes had taken their departure, and 
all the live-stock had been killed or driven off. When the hurricane 
was over, there was nothing left on the plantation but my wife, my two 
daughters, myself, and a barrel of pease. I confess I was a little angry, 
but I realized in a moment that that would do no good. It was war 
times, and rough treatment was to be expected. One thing was certain: 
there was no use in my staying at home simply to help my family to 
starve; so I told Mrs. S. that she and the girls must do the best they 
could on the barrel of pease till I returned ; that I intended going with 
the Yankees, at least as far as Raleigh, where I might be able to gather 
up something to live on for a month or two. 

“Well, I started on foot, with neither blanket nor haversack, de- 
termined to be cheerful and take such fortune as fate awarded to me. 
I joined one of the columns and soon made acquaintances. They may 
have been a little suspicious of me at first, and I have learned since 
that I was closely watched for several days, but they did not show it 
at all, and shared their rations—and sometimes their bed—with me as 
if I had beena brother. By the time we got to Raleigh I had quite a 
circle of military acquaintances, and began to think I had some friends. 
Of course I told them my story, and I suppose they verified it in some 
way ; at any rate, they seemed to believe it. I met General Sherman 
himself at Raleigh, and he seemed to know my story as well as I did 
myself. I only stayed three days in Raleigh. At the end of that time I 
started home with as many animals as I had lost, and meat and bread- 
stuffs enough to last me to the new crop. Of course the mules and 
horses were sore-backed and sadly broken down, but they would get 
over that, and I would be able to cultivate my plantation again. I tell 
you I was a happy man, not so much for what I had got as because I 
was right in my estimation of the Yankees. 

‘My short campaign with General Sherman no doubt brought my 
name to the knowledge of General Schofield, and led to my appoint- 
ment as captain of county police, which in its turn led me into my 
present difficulties. The county police was a volunteer organization, 
the members of which served without pay. It was designed to check 
lawlessness in the county until the State government got into shape. 
The county police had no power to punish. When they had arrested 
a man and sent him to the nearest military post their power was 
exhausted. Now you know the circumstances which have turned all 
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the ex-Confederates against me and made me what they call a ‘scalla- 
wag.’ To-morrow I shall drive you up to the court-house, and you 
can read for yourself what they have against me, and I tell you can- 
didly that unless the military authorities come to my assistance they 
will ruin me. I do not pretend to know how I can be saved: perhaps 
I cannot be saved. I feel, however, that I have a right to protection 
for the acts done by me under the authority of the United States.” 

By this time it was almost midnight and I retired, first to ponder 
over my host’s story, and then to dream new versions of it, horribly 
distorted, until morning. 

Nine o’clock next morning saw us on our way to the court-house. 
We had some little distance to drive, perhaps a mile and a half, but 
the roads were good and the morning was beautiful, and the distance 
seemed very short indeed. I noticed that we were objects of curiosity 
to people whom we passed, and that some whom we met actually turned 
and followed us back towards the village. We drove to the sheriff’s 
residence, where we found that officer and also the county clerk. After 
formal and, as I thought, somewhat elaborate introductions, Mr. S. stated 
my business to the clerk, and said that I wanted to see the docket. We 
then dismounted from the buggy, and followed the clerk and sheriff to 
the court-house building. The docket was produced, and with the 
assistance of Mr. S. and the clerk I soon had the extracts which I 
desired copied into my note-book. Meantime most of the male inhab- 
itants of the village had dropped into the court-house, accidentally as 
it were, and taken a furtive glance at the proceedings. Our business 
having been done, Mr. 8. and I returned to the buggy, and after 
taking a turn through the village, just to see the place, he drove me to 
the railway station, and I returned to Raleigh. 

I have been thus particular in describing all that was said and done 
on this occasion to bring out more clearly, in view of the consequences, 
the effect at that time of the uniform of the United States upon a 
rather turbulent, not very intelligent, and decidedly disloyal com- 
munity. 

Three days after my return to Raleigh I received a jubilant note 
from Mr. S., saying that every suit against him had been withdrawn. 
Within an hour after my departure offers of compromise came crowd- 
ing in. These he firmly declined, and next day every suit was with- 
drawn. My visit, he said, had saved him his fortune. This fortunate 
termination of the case made further proceedings on the part of the 
military superfluous. 

But the “scallawag” was not the only unfortunate to be found in 
North Carolina at the time of which I write. The “buffalo” led even 
a more hazardous existence. He derived his name probably from the 
fact that he was considered legitimate game at all seasons of the year, 
and was stalked, trailed with dogs, and hunted on horseback at the 
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pleasure of the hunter. His principal habitat was in the western part 
of the State, in the wilds of the Blue Ridge, and along the ‘Tennessee 
border. 

I have often heard it said that mountaineers are always patriotic. 
To a certain extent this was true of Western North Carolina. While 
a majority of the inhabitants perhaps acquiesced in secession, a very re- 
spectable minority opposed it, and a few were intensely loyal. I have 
heard prisoners of war who had escaped from Salisbury and other prison- 
pens of the South tell the story of their escape, and they never failed to 
dwell with manifest delight upon their experiences in passing through 
this region. Not that it was a pleasure-trip by any means. Danger 
surrounded them. on every side, but the danger was sweetened with 
sympathy. So many were ready to risk their lives on their behalf, 
so many were ready to hide them, counsel them, feed them, and guide 
them over the mountains to the Union lines in Tennessee, that they 
forgot their dangers and fancied themselves in a wholly friendly land, 
Indeed, many of these hardy mountaineers became voluntary exiles, 
and elected to follow the fortunes of the escaped prisoners rather than 
be forced to fight against the flag they loved. I remember a story, told - 
me by an ex-colonel of Union cavalry who had been stationed in East 
Tennessee, which is to the point. 

His regiment was on duty in East Tennessee, and with a small 
portion of it he had pushed forward and occupied an advanced post 
near the North Carolina border. Escaped prisoners and Union refu- 
gees were occasionally picked up, often in a truly pitiable condition, 
but it was necessary to be extremely careful in dealing with them. 
Appearances were often deceitful and Unionism feigned. The country 
was full of bushwhackers and partisan troops ready to run any risk for 
valuable information. So the colonel was cautious, and disposed to 
look with suspicion on every man seeking to enter the Union lines. 

Shortly after sunrise one morning a man was reported as approach- 
ing the station from the direction of the border, and the colonel went 
out to take a look: at him. Shoeless and hatless, a moving mass of 
rags, with bleeding feet and hollow, fiery eyes, the man stumbled up to 
the picket-guard, and, throwing himself on the ground, sobbed out, as 
the tears coursed down his weather-beaten cheeks, ‘Thank God for 
this!” The colonel eyed him for a moment, remembered that he occu- 
pied an advanced post, that his force was small, that the country was 
full of guerrillas, and that this might be one of them playing refugee, 
although he was forced to admit that he played mighty well. The 
safety of his command was a prime consideration, however, and he was 
determined not to be imposed upon, even if humanity should be out- 
raged ; so he spoke sharply to the sobbing man, ordering him to stop 
his blubbering and tell who he was and what he wanted at once. Like 
a flash the man was on his feet; the tears were hastily brushed away 
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with the remnants of a sleeve which still clung to his tattered coat; 
his eye dilated and flashed fire, and his whole frame quivered with 
suppressed excitement as he replied, “I ama Union man. Give me 
a hunk of bread and a gun.” No whining about the hardships he had 
endured, or the home he had been forced to leave; no protestations of 
loyalty ; not a word even about the wife and children he had left 
behind ; yet every man who heard him seemed instinctively to know 
the story he could tell. _ It was written in his condition, in every line 
of his face, and in the fierce earnestness of his manner,—in characters 
so unmistakable that he who ran might read. Even the colonel was 
convinced, and the Union army got a recruit that day who had an 
interest in the war. Hundreds of such men found their way, singly 
and in squads, within the Union lines; and when the war was over, 
and those of them who lived to see the end were mustered out, they 
hastened back to their beloved hills, and hunted up the loved ones still 
alive, and with the pay and bounty saved began to build new homes, 
happy in the thought that now, the war being over, everybody could be 
friends. But there they erred: for them the war was only just begun. 

It was, I think, in the fall of 1866 that a correspondent of the 
New York Herald penetrated into the mountains of North Carolina, 
and it was one of his letters—headed, if I remember rightly, “ The war 
not yet over”—that led to my being sent up into that region to see 
abouf it. A copy of the letter, in the form of a clipping from the 
Herald, had been inclosed in a communication from the Secretary of 
War to the commander of the United States troops in North Carolina, 
directing him to investigate the matter and report, and I was sent over 
the mountains to gather facts. It was in this Herald clipping that I 
first learned about “ buffaloes.” I studied it carefully, and came to 
the conclusion that if the facts alleged were only half true, the “ buffa- 
loes” deserved the sympathy of every loyal man, not to mention the 
protection of the government. I had heard the ex-colonel’s story before 
this, and reflected that the man who wanted “‘a hunk of bread and a 
gun,” if he lived to return to his home, was perhaps at that very 
moment being hunted as a “ buffalo.” 

My preparations for the journey were soon made. Of course I 
could not go in uniform, not but that it would have been perfectly 
safe. At that time where the uniform was not loved it was feared. 
But I felt that an army officer would be able to learn very little on 
such a subject. I had observed that thoughts generally put on loyal 
raiment before they ventured out in the presence of an officer, and that 
it was almost impossible for him to get at the real facts in any case 
connected with the war. It was easier work- for a civilian, especially 
if he seemed in sympathy with the South and in no way connected with 
the government. So I doffed the uniform, and wore colors less likely 
to advertise my sympathies. 
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I crossed the mountains from Morganton in an old army ambulance, 
which did duty on that route as a mail-wagon. I was the only pas- 
senger. The roads were rough, the cattle poor, and the journey tedious. 
It took two days. I had ridden in an ambulance before, and often 
wondered if a more exquisite instrument of torture could have been 
devised. My doubts were now set at rest. I was satisfied that, on a 
rough road, for downright discomfort an army ambulance can beat a 
bucking mule. I arrived at Asheville feeling as if I had crossed the 
mountains on a “ regular Mexican plug.” 

I started westward next morning on horseback, and in a sociable 
mood. I determined to talk to everybody I met, and cunningly turn 
the conversation on the subject that had brought me there. Nothing 
seemed easier in contemplation, nothing was more difficult in practice. 
I fear I was a sad blunderer. I generally succeeded in exciting sus- 
picion, and never induced confidence. In fact, I never got to my sub- 
ject. ‘There seemed to be no road to it, either from the weather or the 
crops. At last I stumbled on a subject which was my salvation. It 
was the projected railroad. Everybody seemed to be interested in that, 
and I soon saw that they connected me with it in some way which 
was to my advantage. So I talked railroad from that time forward. 
I took the character manifestly awarded me by common consent, and 
talked from the stand-point of a railroad contractor. I talked about 
labor and wages, and the hire of horses and carts. I was informed 
that the labor available for my kind of work in that section of country 
was not first-class. Niggers were not numerous, and the few that were 
to be found were too lazy and too saucy to work. Poor whites were 
numerous enough, but they had been completely demoralized by the 
war. Those of them who had been in the army were very good men, 
but there were many skulkers in that region. Men who were too 
cowardly to go to the war, and too lazy to work at home. They had 
hid in the woods during the war, and had got so used to that kind of 
life that they preferred it to any other. | 

This of course was very interesting, and a few questions on the 
subject were natural. Were there many living that kind of life? How 
did they manage to subsist? Could they be reclaimed? And other 
similar questions were propounded, and the answers received from 
dozens of different sources may be summarized as follows. There 
were not very many actually living in the mountain, perhaps six or 
eight, but they had so many friends, relations, and sympathizers in the 
community that they were not only well supplied with food and infor- 
mation, but actually reinforced at the right moment so as to be able 
to beat off the sheriff’s posse when it went in search of them. Most of 
them are criminals under indictment, and a rope is the only reliable 


means of reformation. 
I was now in the county designated by the Herald correspondent 
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as the theatre of operations against the man of whom I was in search, 
and although I had heard much about his class in general, I had not 
even heard his name mentioned. This was not only strange but an- 
noying. At last I was driven to the direct question, Who is this man 
Massey that I hear so much about? and the ice being broken, I asked 
it frequently. The answers amounted to this: he was a traitor, a shirk, 
a coward, a spy, a guide to Yankee prisoners, a thief, and a murderer 
during the war, and towards its close actually went over to the enemy. 
But when the war was over he turned up again, rebuilt his house, and 
attempted to resume farming. About a year ago he was indicted for 
some of his crimes, and would have been arrested and tried, but he 
took to the mountain, and has been living there ever since. The 
sheriff has-not been able thus far to arrest him, but in a month or two 
Jack Frost will drive him down from the mountain, and then the law 
will attend to him if the people give it a chance. Why haven’t we 
trailed him with dogs! We have tried it, but without success. Massey 
is more cunning than a fox, and a dog on his trail is soon at fault. 
Besides, he is a desperate man, swift as a deer, and a dead shot with 
any kind of firearm. He carries a repeating rifle which he brought 
with him from the Yankee army, and never misses his mark with it. 
About a month ago he came to Joe B.’s shanty on the outskirts of the 
town, and sent word to the sheriff that he was there, and would submit 
to arrest, provided the sheriff came alone. Just think of the cheek of 
the man! An indicted criminal making conditions with the officers of 
the law! But the sheriff paid no attention to the proviso. He sum- 
moned a posse of twelve, divided them into two parties, and approached 
the front and rear of the house at the same time. Massey was there 
and would have been caught, only the party in front showed itself too 
soon, and he slipped out at the back door and made for the woods, 
passing right through the second party, which was advancing in 
skirmishing order. Of course they fired at him, and the sheriff thinks 
he was hit, but he got away all the same. The sheriff’s party were 
not so fortunate. Two of them were dropped by Massey in the run- 
ning fight, and although they are not dangerously wounded, they have 
not been able to be about since. Of course new indictments will be 
found against him for these last crimes. The old indictments are for 
sheep- and cattle-stealing, robbery, and murder. He was a perfect 
terror in this region during the war when all the men were away in 
the army. He was captain of a gang of bushwhackers, and claimed to 
belong to the Yankee army, but that was merely pretense, although he 
and his gang did ultimately go over to the enemy. 

I had heard enough on that side. How was I to hear the other? 
Massey it seemed had many friends, yet I had met none of them. 
Buffaloes were said to be plenty, but I had seen none. I won- 
dered if I would have been equally unsuccessful if I had come in 
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uniform. Perhaps the people piped what they thought would be a 
pleasant tune. If they knew that I was an army officer perhaps some- 
body would change the tune and let me hear the other side. I deter- 
mined to try the experiment the first opportunity. 

I made an early start next day, taking the road towards the moun- 
tains. It was a raw, misty morning, and where the road was not 
rocky it was knee-deep in mud,—a soft alluvial deposit, washed down 
by recent rains. The road was evidently the bed of a mountain tor- 
rent. I was beginning to get discouraged, and so was my horse. He 
carried his head mighty low, and I determined, not altogether for his 
sake, that this should be our last day in the county. If I succeeded in 
meeting a possible buffalo I should approach him as an army officer. 
I had plenty of time to think it all over. Houses were scarce on the 
road I had taken, and there seemed to be no inhabitants at all. At 
last, about eleven o’clock, I sighted a man and a boy. The man was 
building a stone fence with boulders taken from the road, and the boy 
was watching him. As soon as I hove in sight the boy began to whistle. 
He was perhaps ten or twelve years old, and whistled as if he had been 
brought up to the business. Was he whistling for fun? I doubted it, 
because the man never once raised his head, although he must have 
heard me approaching, and travelers were scarce enough to be curiosi- 
ties in that region. I halted abreast of the man, who simply returned 
my good-morning and went on with his work. The boy had stopped 
whistling, and eyed me with an exceedingly sharp expression on his 
face. I asked where I could get a drink of water. The man replied, 
“The spring is behind the house.” Could the boy get me a cup from 
the cabin? The boy replied, “ There is a gourd at the spring.” They 
evidently did not relish my presence. The man especially was very 
sulky. He continued his work, answering in monosyllables without 
looking up, and I felt sure I was in the presence of a buffalo. In spite 
of the incivility I had experienced I yas delighted. I dismounted, 
and the man straightened himself up for the first time and looked at 
me. Approaching to within a few feet I whispered to him as if I did 
not wish the boy to hear. “ You need not be afraid of me; I am an 
officer of the United States army and am here on business.” The ham- 
mer slipped from his hand, and after a short pause, during which he 
stroked his long beard and looked at the boy, he said, “Go and get 
some milk for the gentleman.” The boy hastened away; but before 
he started I saw a look of intelligence pass between him and the man, 
which led me to believe that bringing the milk was not all he was 
ordered to do. During the boy’s absence I conversed further with the 
man, and showed him my orders as evidence of my bona-fide character. 
He was not easily convinced, but at last he seemed satisfied. About 
this time the boy returned with the milk, and I noticed the same look 
pass between father and son—for that was their relation—as I had 
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noticed when he got the order to fetch it. Manifestly they could con- 
verse without using words. 

It is impossible to reproduce the picture presented by this man and 
boy. Every movement and look was that of a hunted animal. It 
had become second nature to them. The boy in particular attracted 
my attention. I complimented him on his whistling, and again I 
noticed the peculiar look at his father. It passed like a flash, and I 
was more convinced than ever that the boy did not whistle for fun. 

In course of time the man became more communicative. He said 

he had been a soldier in the —th North Carolina, a Union regiment. 
It was the first time I had heard of North Carolina regiments in the 
Union army, and I was a little skeptical. However, I did not inter- 
rupt, and I found out afterwards that the man was right. He served 
but a short time, and was mustered out at the close of the war. He 
had not been molested so far, but he had few friends among the ex- 
Confederates, who seemed to think that they had been the victors. He 
was permitted to live in peace, because he was poor and had never been 
prominent. His cousin Massey had a fine farm before the war. But 
he was a Union man, and incurred the hatred of the Confederates. He 
took to the woods rather than enter the rebel army, and they burnt his 
house down because his wife would not tell where he was hid. His 
family had a hard time of it; in fact, they were homeless. This no 
doubt made Massey worse than he otherwise would have been. He 
collected a party of escaped prisoners, and armed them in some way, 
and I must say they helped themselves liberally as they marched 
through. After, that Massey got a captain’s commission, and came 
here to raise a company, and it was while thus employed that most of 
the acts were done for which he has been indicted. When the war 
was over Massey rebuilt his house, but it was burned down again after 
he took to the woods from the sheriff. Yes, Massey was in the house 
when you came up, but he heard the signal, and by this time is where 
it would be difficult to find him. He may not be back for two or three 
nights. Could he come to Raleigh? Certainly he could; Massey is 
not afraid to go anywhere. He even was willing to be arrested by the 
sheriff alone. He is willing to stand trial on the indictments. But 
he will not submit to a posse. If he did, he never would reach the 
jail. Dead men cannot testify, and it would be easy to say he was 
killed when trying to escape. If you think it necessary that he should 
come to Raleigh, I will tell him so the next time I see him, and you 
may depend upon it he will come. 

And he did. If I remember rightly, he was there before I got back. 
At any rate, the season for “ buffalo”-hunting was at an end. A squad- 
ron of cavalry occupied the country through the winter, and so long as 
the military continued supreme in the State the “ buffaloes” were safe. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RESCUE. 


From out the awful silence of the ice-bound fields 

A voice cries, faint and weak, 

Yet with such anguish riven, the plaintive tones are heard 
E’en to the summer-glowing land, 

Where purling streams and soft, gentle rains, 

And glorious sunshine flecking blossom-laden trees, 

And flowering fields give promise of the harvest-home to be. 


“Oh, come!” the small voice cries ; 

“For we have waited long and struggled sore 

’Gainst the grim monster of this merciless clime, 

The sole inhabitant of the barren waste, 

The gaunt and ghastly form, Starvation’s self. 

Come, come now; ere it be too late.” 

And fainter it more piercing grows, the voice, 

Until the mother, starting in her sleep, 

Hears her own darling’s tone, and waking, cries, “(I come!” 


And the brave wife, who through 

Grave doubts and fears has bravely struggled on, 
Is haunted by the ceaseless voice, 

And prays to heaven, in unfortunate despair, 

To grant, in mercy grant, that succor may repair 
To the lone, suffering ones. 





The prayer is answered ; 

For in the souls of gallant men the sorrowing voice is heard. 
With quick and ready hearts and willing hands, 

And active brains and stern resolve to win, 

The cheering cry goes up, “ We come! we come!” 

Bear on a little longer, brave heroic band, 

For succor, full and bounteous, is even now at hand. 





Now flies abroad the generous spirit of self-sacrifice. 
No boon too great, no gift too sweet, but it can be resigned 
To the grand project inspiring mankind. 

VoL. XI.—No. 4. 26 
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The mother-nation, too, takes up the cry, 
And with rich gift of ship 

And stores and ripe experience, 
Aids the good work. 


And now three ships have started, i 
Bent on that high cause of rescue to the dying. j 
Cheerfully leaving all that makes life beautiful, 
And pushing on to where the voice still calls, 

Now grown so dim no ear, 

Save that of sweet humanity, 

And even that faintly, hear. 


On, on, they push! 

The legions of the grim and grisly North 

Array themselves in icy front ; 

With{glistening spears, and rough 

With howling winds and seething waves 

And burning cold, repel 

With all their mighty strength this invasion of their icy hell. 


The Wizard of the Northland now uprears his hoary head, 
And cries, “ Back, back! he shall not come! 

Thus far in my domain, or coming, ye shall stay ! 

For all who rashly venture thus are mine!” 

And from out the plains of silence 

Echo sadly answers, “ Thine !” 


No heed is given the warning ; 
Ever onward push the van. 

A foot to-day is gained. Hurrah! 
To-morrow may bring land. 

And onward, ever onward, victory after victory won, \ 
Our foes more stern and dreadful, : 
Till the rescuer’s work is done! 


Accomplished! But, ah heaven! 

The joy is all o’ercast : 

But seven of the heroic band left from the bitter past. 
Just in the flush of triumph, 

With names immortalized, their comrades sleep. 

And o’er the ages will their deeds be handed down, 
With the names of Greely, Schley, and Emory, 
Living heroes of the land! 
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ONE OF THE DUANES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. DuANE’s eyes were fastened contemplatively upon the rings 
which she turned and returned on her thin fingers, and, as was her 
habit when especially thoughtful or perplexed, she caressed her lower 
lip with her teeth in a gentle and considerate manner, as though she 
would not under any stress of temptation have allowed herself the 
privilege of ill-treating it. 

It had once been remarked of Mrs, Duane by a lady who prided 
herself upon originality of conception as well as a caustic tongue, that 
“she looked as if nature had been out of colors at her birth, and had 
simply outlined her sketchily in black and white.” The speech had 
possessed a certain grotesque aptness, and had been furtively smiled 
over to its maker’s content ; but, had the object of the witticism heard 
of it, she would have been neither vexed nor mortified. There were 
such realities as “symphonies in neutral tints,” and if, by being desti- 
tute of color oneself, one could form a becoming background for a 
picturesquely charming daughter, why, it was something to be duly 
thankful for. 

It was not of the sketchy manner in which she had been depicted 
on life’s canvas that Mrs. Duane thought, however, as she sat in the 
bay-window of her pretty boudoir, nor yet of her privileges as an en- 
lightened background for a beloved member of the newly-risen gener- 
ation, but wholly of that beloved member herself. 

The lady’s reflections did not appear, in spite of their charming sub- 
ject, to be of a thoroughly satisfactory nature, for the rings revolved with 
increasing rapidity, until their diamonds sent forth a fitful and spas- 
modic gleaming. Suddenly, however, at the very instant that another 
occupant of Mrs. Duane’s boudoir had laboriously counted seventy-four 
twists of the shining bands, and was about to essay a sum in mental 
arithmetic as to how many more could be achieved in twenty minutes, 
provided five had been occupied by seventy-four turnings, a light 
dawned on the anxiously-clouded countenance, and Mrs. Duane gave 
utterance to her thoughts. 

“ Bonny, I’ve been calculating.” 
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“T observed that you had, mamma,” lazily rejoined a young woman, 
to whom the petting appellation “ Bonny” seemed a not inappropriate 
one. “I’ve just given myself the trouble of counting seventy-four dis- 
tinct calculations which became visible upon your poor little fingers, 
and I was eagerly expecting the seventy-fifth, when you broke the 
charm by speaking. Now, don’t say a word about a girl who is so idle 
that she can find nothing more profitable to do than stare at her 
mother’s fingers.” 

Mrs. Duane merely paused to smile faintly, as she always consid- 
ered it polite to do in recognition of her daughter’s sallies, and, after 
that fleeting tribute to family genius, continued as she had intended to 
do. “About your going South this winter, you know, dear. Of 
course you must go, since Dr. Emmet advises it so strongly, and yet, 
really, until this minute, I hadn’t exactly decided how we were to man- 
age it. There were the reasons we’ve discussed before,—your father’s 
great unwillingness to leave town in the winter, and the discomfort of 
two ladies staying alone among strange people in a strange place, so far 
from home; but—the principal reason was one which, somehow, I was 
almost ashamed to mention to you. Itseems so trifling, at least it always 
has; but I begin to learn that it is a thing we have got to consider, 
Bonny. It is—money.” 

“* Money? Dear me!” interrupted Miss Duane, staring a little, 
unaffectedly. 

“Tt is dreadfully stupid, isn’t it?” half apologized her mother, for 
money had been until lately a thing not to be perplexed over, but 
simply to be spent. ‘“ You see, our summer at Saratoga was costly, 
with all our outfit, and since then your father has seemed a good deal 
worried over matters of expense. Has argued about ‘ retrenchment’ 
till my head ached, and yet, if I broached the subject, said he was 
‘tired,’ or ‘didn’t feel like talking just then.’ That is always a bad 
sign with a man, especially one of your father’s type, and—and there 
have been other things to trouble us both, so, altogether, our going 
South in good style (of course we couldn’t do it otherwise) has been a 
puzzle to me.” 

“Give up the puzzle, then, mamma,” the daughter advised. “I 
am sure I don’t care to go away, and I don’t believe I need to. It is 
rather interesting to have a vague and unaccustomed air of delicacy 
hanging about one; and, honestly, I should think it quite a pity to get 
rid of it. It does seem a little laughable, though, about the money part 
for us, doesn’t it?” she continued, after an instant’s pause, looking up 
from her low seat into her mother’s eyes with a half-doubting, half- 
amused smile. 

“ Laughable!” echoed Mrs. Duane, in accents of poignant reproach. 
“T call it horrible. But it is not quite so bad now, when I have made 
up my mind as to what we are to do about you; that is” (anxiously) 
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“if only you can agree to the plan. It would obviate the large hotel 
bills, and the necessity for a costly new wardrobe, and, besides, I think 
your father really wants me at home with him this winter. I didn’t 
mean at first to tell you, but perhaps I had better, so that you may 
quite understand, that some transactions, not—not exactly honorable, of 
your brother’s, have recently come to light, and so your father has 
been obliged to make very large payments to certain men, rather than 
have things made public, which would be exceedingly distressing for 
us all. It has greatly upset your father, and so you see-——” 

“ Has anything been heard of—of him lately ?” whispered the girl, 
in a horrified tone, drawing nearer to her mother, and looking a little 
frightened and a good deal startled. 

“Qh, no. Nothing whatever of him directly. We have absolutely 
no idea where he has been, or of the life he has lived, for the last three 
years and more. Even his wretched wife, in writing from San Fran- 
cisco for a larger sum of money than your father has allowed her, men- 
tioned that she had not the slightest knowledge of his whereabouts. It 
is possible he may be dead, but I cannot help trusting it is not so, 
although your father often tells me it would be best for him and for 
us all if he were gone where he could do no further harm. I can’t 
wish it, Bonny, I cannot! and I beg your father not to speak so. I 
try to think of him as he was when he was my baby,—my pretty, in- 
nocent boy,—so long ago; and my heart yearns over him yet. It may 
be best, perhaps, that others believe him dead, and I suppose most 
people do,—those who haven’t forgotten his very existence in the years 
since he left us and went wrong.” 

Isabel, or ‘“‘ Bonny” Duane, as she was usually called, put out her 
hand and laid it caressingly upon that of her mother, who had all 
through been speaking very fast and confusedly, and now was strug- 
ling with a rising tide of tears. 

The subject so reluctantly broached was one which, with common 
consent, was “tabooed” by the entire family. It was their sole skele- 
ton, which they kept religiously shut up in its legitimate closet; and 
now Miss Duane hastened to imprison it again by changing the centre 
of her mother’s thoughts. “ Well, we must try to forget much, too, 
mamma. And now about this wonderful puzzle. We have branched 
off upon a dozen other matters, but I haven’t heard yet how you have 
solved it.” 

“Why,” explained Mrs. Duane, with a lightening countenance 
and a relieved little sigh, “ you know how often Mrs. Revere has in- 
vited you to visit her since we met her at Newport three summers 
ago, and now the captain is stationed at Fort Barrancas (which is 
lovely, she writes, in spite of being ‘on the wrong side of Florida’), 
and she would be perfectly delighted to have you, Iam sure. There 
you would find the soft climate necessary to you now. You could wear 
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out all the dresses you had made for Saratoga last season, you would 
be well chaperoned by Mrs. Revere, and you would have pleasant 
society about you, no doubt, in the garrison.” The little lady paused, 
fairly spent with the eagerness of her desire to present her plan in its 
most attractive light. Then, as Bonny made no immediate answer, 
she added, appealingly, “ What do you think of it, dear?” 

“ Well, I scarcely know, mamma,” returned prudent Bonny, dubi- 
ously. ‘It would be a bore, rather. Mrs. Revere is well enough, but 
we were never entirely congenial; and as for her husband, the noble 
captain, I always had a sensation as of my tenderest nerves being torn 
up by their roots whenever I was left for half an hour alone in his 
society. Those aren’t exactly the sentiments one could wish to enter- 
tain towards people within whose gates one contemplated abiding for 
any length of time. One would deserve that their bread and salt 
should give one a violent dyspepsia.” 

“We are not Arabians, my dear,” replied the elder lady, astutely ; 
“and, besides, they have been welcomed to our bread and salt, and a 
good deal else, more than once in the last three years. Then,” she 
went on, in an altered tone, “you would think differently of them 
when you were in their home. Of course you would. And Mrs, 
Revere I know would be everything that is kind. I cannot bear to 
think of your leaving me for so long, but you would be safe with her, 
and your father, of course, would make the journey with you. It is 
the best I can think of, and I was much in hopes you would favor the 
plan.” She looked so little and pale and harassed, as she lifted her 
eyes to gaze unseeingly through the window, that her daughter melted 
immediately. 

“T’m not sure but I do favor it. I will favor it, if it would please 
you, mamma. Come, we will make up our minds this instant, and call 
it decided, shall we? There, then, let me lead you in a triumphal pro- 
cession to your davenport, where you may, while the ardor is upon you, 
indite a properly gushing letter to our dear, kind Mrs. Revere, and tell 
her with what girlish delight your little Isabel looks forward to seeing 
her and her husband again. You may omit to mention my wild trans- 
ports at being enabled to wear out last season’s gowns among her be- 
nighted friends, who will, doubtless, believe them the very ‘latest’ 
from Worth,” cried naughty Bonny, as she caught her mother’s arm 
and led her towards the desk, singing at the top of her still unimpaired 
lungs the appropriate strains of “ Hold the Fort, for I am coming,” 
until Mrs, Duane besought her to desist. 

There had been a time, and not long ago, when the Duanes had 
never stopped to count the cost, in a mercenary sense, of anything that 
they desired. Their home in New York was perfection ; they had for 
generations possessed a charming country-seat at a “ ville” bearing the 
family name, and which of late years had been deserted (save by a 
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maiden sister of Bonny’s father, who made it her home by choice) in 
favor of newer and more fashionable resorts. The ladies of the family 
had always been accustomed to gratifying every fancy in regard to 
travel and dress ; and now, when retrenchment and economy suddenly 
seemed necessary, it must be managed by ways invisible to Mrs. 
Grundy’s inquisitive eyes. This requirement would at first be met by 
Bonny with a certain amused bewilderment, at least until it had ceased 
to be interesting as a novelty, but to Mrs. Duane the necessity had 
brought humiliation and dismay. When one has been first, it is a 
galling thing to step gracefully into a place lower down and farther 
back. That was the light in which she viewed it, not for herself, but 
for her family in general and her daughter in particular; still, at all 
events they were “the Duanes,”’ which fact alone placed them on an 
eminence. And Bonny was a beauty. Not merely a very pretty 
girl among other pretty girls, but a beauty par excellence, who had 
been féted on the continent and in England, and who reigned a belle 
wherever she went, by right of her shining hazel eyes and Titian-yellow 


hair (which nature, not art, had given her), her incomparable skin and = 


figure, and last, though not least, the charm of her frank, bright ways. 
Next to being a beauty oneself is to be the mother of a beauty, most 
women would consider, but to Mrs. Duane it was a thing inestimably 
better. 

Since the loss of an only son, much older than Bonny, in a manner 
which to the parents had seemed more grievous than death, the one 
remaining child had become as the whole of the world to Mrs. Duane, 
for all the woman’s instincts were essentially maternal. The earth 
seemed made for lovely Bonny to be happy in; the sun shone to warm 
and render her beauty more radiant, and whatever Bonny chose to do 
or say was necessarily perfect, although sometimes unquestionably pro- 
voking. 

The majority of the fortunate maiden’s acquaintances were more or 
less of the same opinion regarding her, and thus she had unconsciously 
grown to believe herself a very delightful creature,—to believe herself 
so once for all, and then to forget about it. The comfortable idea lay 
somewhere at the lowest depth of her inner consciousness, but it was 
dormant, and if any one had informed Miss Isabel Duane that she 
was an insufferably vain young woman,—proud of her cleverness, 
her accomplishments, and her beauty,—she would have been at once 
horrified and astonished. 

The girl’s father—“ Judge” Duane, as he was called by courtesy, 
although his judgeship had been for some years a thing of the past— 
was also proud of his only daughter, but in the peculiarly calm, unde- 
monstrative reserved fashion which was one of his predominant char- 
aeteristics. 

Bonny stood a tiny bit in awe of this stately parent, with his clear- 
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cut, somewhat sombre countenance (such an utter contrast as he was to 
the gentle little mother), and, when the “Southern plan” (as she called 
it rather contemptuously) was definitely decided upon, she experienced 
an actual and guilty dread of essaying the long journey in his sole com- 
panionship. Or rather, to put it more clearly, as it was in her mind, 
she dreaded Ais making the journey with herself in the responsible 
position of companion. She invariably felt that she was after all in- - 
tellectually but a small, insignificant, and painfully young person, when 
obliged to put forth her conversational powers for the judge’s benefit. 
He had such an alarming way of looking steadily into the centre of her 
forehead, as if gauging the capacity of her brain, while she prattled her 
prettiest ; and all she found to say seemed in her own ears poor and 
forced, while that calm gaze was fastened upon her in the half-ab- 
stracted, half-analyzing manner that he had, and yet she instinctively 
desired to be capable of entertaining him. How she should manage a 
protracted course of such “entertainment” as would be worthy of her- 
self and him, all the way from New York to Pensacola, she found it 
impossible to conceive, not being possessed of the fertility of a Sche- 
herazaide ; and therefore, although she would not have confessed it to 
herself or the dearest of bosom friends, she was forced to stifle a buoyant 
sense of relief when her father was unexpectedly summoned by urgent 
business to Chicago the very day before she had expected to leave New 
York. Her arrangements were all completed,—her tickets purchased, 
her boxes packed, and altogether a delay would be inexpressibly vexa- 
tious. She had not wished to go, but now, since the thing was inevi- 
table, let it be done quickly. Her father could not in all probability 
return in less than two weeks, so why might she not go alone? There 
would be no danger. She would actually enjoy the spice of adventure. 
Mr. Howell’s heroines, one and all, would delight in it, and accom- 
plish the journey surrounded by a neat little halo of jaunty propriety, 
why not she? 

The power of the girl’s personality, exerted unconsciously, was suf- 
ficiently more intense than her mother’s almost to compel acquiescence 
with her will, whatever it might be; but in this instance the strength 
of the elder refused to be wholly overthrown. If some trusty acquaint- i 
ance could be found, who intended going at least the greater part of 
the distance, within a few days, Bonny might be placed in his or her 
care, since she was so very impatient, and determined not to wait for 
her father, which would be indisputably the best plan, etc. So far she 
would, under pressure, accord her consent, but no further, and the 
judge’s opinion, hastily delivered on the eve of his departure, was 
emphatically to the same effect. 

Rather oddly, such a person was discovered, by dint of remark- 
able exertion on the part of Miss Duane. An elderly lady, with 
whom the family had a slight but agreeable acquaintance, intended 
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traveling as far as Montgomery, and would be willing to start a few 
days earlier than she had originally expected to accommodate Bonny. 
Thus it came about that the willful young lady suffered a delay of but 
twenty-four hours in beginning what proved to be a somewhat eventful 
journey South. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two people were pacing up and down the platform at the Pensacola 
depot in the starlit dawn of a January morning. In spite of the south- 
ern latitude there was a keenness in the air, which induced the lady to 
draw the military cape she had borrowed from her husband very closely 
about a tiny form that was half obliterated in the heavy folds. 

As they walked, the light of an occasional, dimly-burning lamp 
flashed across the faces of the couple, making visible the black hair, 
small, aquiline features, and pale-gray, dark-lashed eyes of the lady, 
and the heavy, rubicund countenance of the man, with its thick nose, 
long, square upper lip, puffy eyelids, and lustreless, drab-colored hair. 
Some jetted trimming sparkled under the dark-blue cloth cape, while 
its wearer wrapped it with a sudden, quick movement about her 
shoulders and arms, saying, as she did so, “ You are sure you’re not 
cold, and don’t need this again yourself, Dolf?” Then adding, with a 
certain suspicious hastiness, lest perchance her words might cause him 
to repent his late generosity, “ It does feel so comfortable to me.” 

“Does it? Very good; then keep it,” was the terse response ; and 
having for the sixth time promenaded down all the dismal length of 
platform, they began a more rapid return march. 

“ Will that train never come, I wonder?” the lady presently ejacu- 
lated, fretfully. “I should really be interested in learning why it 
must invariably be late from the Junction, especially when at the best 
it gets in at such an unearthly hour that it is a complete martyrdom to 
those who have to wait for it. It’s quite fiendish, I declare! If I 
hadn’t thought it might have seemed the least bit ungracious and— 
and queer to Mrs. Duane when she heard of it, I would have let you 
come up to Pensacola alone, and have quietly waited to welcome Bonny 
at Barrancas to-morrow, or rather, to-day, for I am very conscious that 
the night is fairly over.” 

“Yes,” responded Captain Revere, apropos of all Mrs. Revere’s 
remarks. The lady’s conversation was, as a rule, in italics, while his 
motto was “deeds, not words.” One of his mottoes at least, for he 
possessed a choice and varied collection, but this especially he managed 
to keep ever before him, even when alone with the wife of his bosom, 
who sometimes maliciously fancied it must not seldom become a fearful 
strain upon his nervous system, “if he had any.” 

“T wonder if Jack Sidney will come in on the same train?” Mrs. 
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Revere began again, almost immediately, for it was livelier to talk to 
a man who would not answer than not to talk at all. 

“ Can’t tell, I’m sure.” 

“TI didn’t suppose you could, but may not one have the privilege of 
wondering? Ah! there the train comes at last. Do you see the light 
on the track? I am devoutly thankful.” 

It was a very weary Bonny who joined the watchers on the plat- 
form five minutes later, having been met on her way to the car-door 
and effusively surrounded by Mrs. Revere’s embrace, with the captain 
standing in the perspective. 

“TI am a perfect wreck,” she announced, languidly, having duly 
responded to the welcome from her friends. “TI believe I’ve left the 
greater portion of my individuality strewn in fragments along the road, 
such a bumping and shaking have I undergone. So kind of you both 
to meet me here at this hour.” 

There seemed to be somebody else, who exchanged a word of greet- 
ing with the Reveres, and then passed away into the darkness, but 
Miss Duane was by far too weary and preoccupied to take more than 
the vaguest note of this. They were all three speedily ensconced in a 
great lumbering, mustily-odorous vehicle, that looked from inside to 
consist almost entirely of cavernous dark corners, with flapping rags of 
curtains, that tapped against one’s face as the “carriage” bounced along ; 
and they were carried through the soft, purpling dawn over dim, nar- 
row streets, above which wintry stars shone palely, to be finally depos- 
ited at the entrance of a court-yard darkly shadowed by trees, that 
loomed tall and straight against a background of sky and building, 
from whence issued a faint light. It was all dim and vague and 
dreamlike,—passing through broad halls, and finding oneself in an in- 
viting retreat, where a big, hospitable fireplace gave the impression of 
reigning supreme over a realm of bare snowy floor, scattered brilliant 
rugs, spindle-legged bed and chairs and tables, and where there was a 
sweet pervading fragrance of burning cedar and pine. This was the 
picture painted upon Miss Duane’s weary mind on that first night, of 
Pensacola’s vaunted “Continental Hotel.” 





It was eleven o’clock next morning, and the air was vivid with 
sunshine, and perfumed with hints of salt water, pine groves, bananas, 
peanuts, and fish (as it always seems to be in Pensacola), when Bonny 
and her friends assembled on the balcony upon which the windows of 
their rooms opened. They were rested, had breakfasted on such South- 
ern dainties as oysters (large as their hands), scallops stewed with rice, 
corn-cakes, preserved figs, and “sapodillas,” and they were, therefore, 
graciously inclined to forget the trials of the night. 

Judge Duane cherished a pronounced and deeply-rooted distaste 
for the South; therefore, in all her wanderings, Bonny had never 
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visited Florida before, and this first glimpse of the country loved by 
the sun was delightfully interesting to the girl. 

She congratulated herself, in her gladness, that the fates had brought 
her where willingly she would not have come. With a childish enthu- 
siasm, she informed herself that even the captain was more tolerable 
than of old, while as for Mrs. Revere, she could positively love her. 
And then they had both been really very kind. ' 

She leaned over the vine-covered balcony railing to gaze with 
friendly interest at the passers-by, fancying she detected a latent 
romance lurking in each pair of lustrous Spanish eyes. 

The steam-launch belonging to the garrison was expected to arrive 
in the afternoon, and would take them down the bay eight miles to 
Fort Barrancas. Therefore, as it was not yet noon, they had plenty of 
time to linger on the sunshiny balcony before setting forth upon the 
sight-seeing expedition which Bonny wished to undertake. 

“ By the way, my conscience warns me I ought to inform you how 
I distinguished myself as a traveler yesterday,” the girl exclaimed, 
when she had wearied for the moment of watching the curious crowd 
below. “Oh, it was quite too horrid! I make a point of blushing 
every time I think of it.” 

“T see you do,” observed Mrs. Revere, smiling, “and it is very 
becoming indeed. But Iam all anxiety to hear your confession, my 
dear.” 

“Tf I had not had every atom of self-esteem taken out of my com- 
position by this experience, I believe I should very religiously keep it 
to myself,” Bonny said, ruefully; “but, as it is, I shall derive a 
ghastly enjoyment from holding myself up to ridicule. It was a comi- 
cal tragedy, or, at least, I viewed it in that light. I don’t know what 
it may have been to the other actor, unless it was vice versa.” 

“Oh, so there was another actor!” inserted Mrs. Revere, with a 
species of labored archness. “I do trust, for the sake of all rules of 
romance, that it was a young and interesting man.” 

“Tt was a man,” Bonny returned, hastily,—“ a hateful man. Notin 
the least degree interesting or romantic. But you shall hear and judge 
for yourself. It will console me a little to repeat the affair in as dramatic 
a manner as possible, so that you may skillfully be brought to view me 
more in the light of an actress in a sketchy farce than as my ordinary 
self in a private railway riot. Now please to imagine footlights dim, 
slow music, and all] that sort of thing. Scene first is a parlor-car, con- 
taining a few cross and weary passengers, and one cross, weary, and 
very hungry damsel, who has but recently bidden a fond farewell to 
her chaperone, who deserted her at Montgomery. The train stops at 
a small and peculiarly unprepossessing station, around which the 
dramatis persone seem mostly to consist of pigs. Water, coal, or 
something else mysteriously necessary to the engine’s digestion, to be 
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engine is being stayed ? 
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During the pause visions of buns dance before the mind’s 
eye of cross and hungry damsel, whose luncheon has been previously 
consumed. Why should not her appetite be appeased while that of the 


Bold resolution instantly is formed by her to 


rush forth among pigs and men and demand buns at the dilapidated 
yellow building, where a sign ‘ Railroad Lunch-Room’ is alluringly 
Joyful thought! Music swells into triumphant march. 
The rash damsel tears herself with pronounced hesitation from the 
noble brown satchel, whose only fault is that it exactly resembles every 
other satchel of its size on the train, marks the precise situation of her 
chair with wary eye, and sallies forth unprotected from the car. Scene 


displayed. 


second, and if ye have tears, prepare to shed them now. 


The damsel 


is seen slowly, sadly returning, minus the coveted buns, but laden with 
leathery pie in brown straw paper, for which she has bartered the sum 


of thirty-five cents. 
pearance of content, walks once more into the parlor-car. 


Damsel thus laden, and assuming a deceitful ap- 


Lights so 


dim, and thoughts so bent on ‘ pies and things,’ that she stalks towards 
the haven where she fain would be without noting such trifling items 


as fellow-passengers. 


Drum, bass viol—crash! There is a man in it! 
is well dressed, and, above all, he wears an air of audacious guileless- 
ness. He actually presumes to be reading a newspaper, apparently ob- 
livious of the damsel bearing the abject brown straw paper parcel, who, 


hesitating, yet not humbled, hovers near. 


Reaches her chair ; quick start of consternation ! 
He is youthful, he 


Damsel glances about, sees 


new faces. A number of people evidently have entered at this last 
station, despite the prevalence of pigs, and most of the chairs are now 


occupied. 


Those that are not are piled with bundles and wraps. 


Landmark, in the shape of familiar brown satchel, finally determines 


the wavering damsel on her course. 
speaks in a tone polite but firm, quite firm. 


She coughs decorously, then 
‘I beg your pardon, sir, 


but really I fear I must request you to give me this chair, as it is mine.’ 
Usurper glances coolly up. Tableau—surprise! He is polite also, but 


firm. ‘ You are mistaken, I am sure.’ 
joy, and the damsel is rendered merely doubly firm thereby. 


Passengers smile with fiendish 


‘I only 


vacated the chair ten minutes ago, yet, if there were any other avail- 
able, I should certainly not insist on maintaining my point,’ she pro- 


nounces, incisively. 


The usurper springs to his feet, looking about 


him. ‘Allow me to offer you the use of this chair,’ he remarks, with 
hateful suavity ; then bending, grasps the brown satchel, and prepares 


to move triumphantly away. 
_the alert. 
a restraining hand upon her property. 
belongs to me.’ 


The damsel’s suspicions are instantly on 


Ruffled before, she becomes virtuously indignant, and lays 


‘I beg pardon, but this satchel 
The disputed article is immediately released by the 


usurper, with a bow even more insufferable than his late emphasis on 


‘ offer,’ and a very superior sort of smile, as much as to say, ‘ We men, 
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as lords of creation, can afford to humor weak woman’s little whims.’ 
He then departs, deposits himself on a hard ledge of a sofa at the far 
end of the car, leaving the damsel monarch of all she surveys. She 
seats herself—the passengers all furtively attentive. Damsel gazes re- 
proachfully upon her hard-won parcel. ‘Oh, pie, thou, thou alone, 
hast been the cause of this!” Hunger has fled. It is impossible 
calmly to devour the leathery viand in the face of this maddening 
crowd. Dead-Sea apples would be preferable, eaten at the bottom of 
the Dead Sea. She turns her sad eyes upon the satchel, which some- 
how presents a dingier, darker, altogether more battered appearance 
than when she left it a few minutes ago. Added dust, perhaps; and 
doubtless the boot of the usurper has savagely spurned it as it lay. 
The damsel soliloquizes. ‘This pie I will put aside in the depths of 
my satchel, since shame forbids my eating it or casting it from the 
window; and, too, I may yearn for it in the dead watches of the 
night, when hunger shall have somewhat overpowered the resentment 
which I now feel.’ Slowly she presses a finger upon the spring. It 
yields with very unwonted readiness, and from the depths within leap 
into view a variety of startling and unexpected things. Three mili- 
tary-looking collars rush hurtling forth, and manifest an undesirable 
disposition to coil at the damsel’s feet. A smoothly-folded white hor- 
ror, with a polished expanse in front, where there is a gold stud, falls 
flatly out, face uppermost, and a pair of sleeves peep from beneath its 
layers. A black slipper, of unearthly dimensions, embroidered with 
red imps, flaps from its hiding-place, and, even worse than these, an 
unmistakable, bold-looking whisky-flask makes itself visible to all 
beholders! Into the midst of this truly harrowing scene enter the 
conductor. ‘Tickets, please,’ he crisply demands, staring unaffectedly 
at the unusual contents of a young lady’s satchel. Damsel’s wits now 
quite flown. Wrings her hands, and gazes alternately at the conductor 
and at the fatal bag. Conductor, grimly, ‘Guess you’re in the wrong 
car, ain’t you? You was in “Winona” when I seen you last.’ 
‘Wreathed smiles’ once more play over the countenance of the most 
disagreeable set of passengers the damsel ever traveled with, and she is 
simply desperate. She starts to her feet, throws one look expressive 
of agony, remorse, shame, resentment, wrath, scorn, all uncharitable- 
ness, and a‘ few other emotions, towards the usurper of her peace of 
mind (proved now, alas! to have been the usurper of nothing beside), 
and, without a word to any one, gathers the tattered fragments of her 
dignity about her and sails to the car-door. Where and which is 
‘Winona’? Her prophetic soul fails to inform her, and therefore, at 
the car-door, she is obliged to ‘fume and fret’ till the conductor has 
completed his round and offers to pioneer her to her proper place. 
Thus, in ignominy and despair, ends scene second and last; and now 
what do you call it, comedy or tragedy, Mrs. Revere ?” 
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The captain laughed a short, sharp laugh, and then ceased suddenly, 
as though he had not been wound up to go any further. Mrs. Revere 
indulged in a tinkling peal of merriment, as she had been doing at 
intervals throughout Bonny’s dramatic recital. “How very, very 
ludicrous, and yet how embarrassing for you!” she exclaimed, com- 
manding her voice presently. “ And did it really all happen to you 
only yesterday, or have you been making it up as you went on to 
entertain us?” 

“Tt is quite true,” Bonny replied, soberly, for she began to wish 
that after all she had not been so free with her confidences. It had 
been amusing to tell the story and to hear them laugh, but, then, it did 
seem a little unnecessary, and she would be glad if she could learn not 
to be so impulsively ready to amuse herself and others at her own 
expense. 

“What sort of looking person was the man?” queried Captain 
Revere. “ A gentleman, should you fancy ?” 

“‘T supposed those pretty little caps were the sign-manual of a gen- 
tleman invariably,” she returned, evasively, indicating the captain’s 
head-gear with a slight motion of her hand. 

“ Ah! he wore a forage-cap, did he?” interrogated Revere, with a 
marked rise in the barometer of his interest, turning his heavy-featured, 
pompous countenance towards Bonny, while Mrs. Revere’s lifted eye- 
brows and glance of hidden meaning fell short, and were lost upon his 
left cheek. 

“ As for the rest,” continued Bonny, “I wish I might truthfully say 
I had utterly forgotten, but I cannot. Every feature impressed itself 
upon my quivering recollection. His eyes were blue; his nose so very 
straight that it looked as if planned and set with surveying instruments; 
his hair and moustache almost a dark enough brown to call black ; his 
overcoat a color to match,—a good many shades lighter; and he was most 
‘divinely tall’; at least, he appeared so to my distorted vision when he 
left his chair and stalked majestically to the end of the car.” 

“ Jack!” breathed Mrs. Revere, with unwonted impulsiveness, 
smiting one small white hand upon its mate. 

“ What! do you know him?” Bonny cried, facing about quickly, 
and questioning her companions with wide-open hazel eyes. 

“Oh, ‘ Jack’ is merely a little exclamation of mine. I often catch 
myself saying it,” Mrs. Revere hastened to explain, somewhat to Miss 
Duane’s amazement. “Jack” was such a remarkably odd by-word 
for a lady to affect. 

* * * * * * * * * * x 

Through narrow, crooked streets, paved with time-worn stones, 
whose rugged forms crowded each other out of place, or left yawning 
fissures where peanut-shells and orange-peel might accumulate undis- 
turbed during changing seasons; through other thoroughfares, leading 
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towards the bay, where the virgin soil had been trodden by generations 
of feet into a solid, sad-hued pavement; past low-browed shops, frail 
in appearance as cardboard, crowded next to dingy, forbidding-looking 
structures of dark stone; so the Reveres and their guests progressed 
that afternoon on what Bonny termed their “ march to the sea.” 

They had lunched at Dunn’s (a restaurant whose fame was wide in 
Pensacola and its vicinity) on superb “ pompano” and oysters, with vil- 
lainous champagne ;,and now, for Miss Duane’s sake, were intent on 
shopping and sight-seeing. 

Walking was an exercise at most times cordially detested by Mrs. 
Revere, but she was politic to an excess, which wellnigh reached the 
height of unselfishness. There were occasions, moments, when an un- 
derlying impulsiveness rose and asserted itself, and would not be de- 
nied, in the woman’s nature; but these moments were rare, and it 
could be truly asserted of her that she had taught herself how to efface 
her own desires—utterly to crush them, indeed—wherever a certain 
effect was to be produced or an object to be gained. She had actually 
a mania for diplomacy, and would not have been above exerting all 
her choicest fascinations to beguile her cook had she fancied that a 
finer salad or pudding might be produced in consequence thereof. In 
this particular instance Bonny had expressed a strong desire to walk, 
and any member of the Duane family was in Mrs. Revere’s mind a 
personage to be humored and conciliated. Therefore they had walked, 
and Mrs. Revere had beamed outwardly, groaning within; and Bonny 
had shopped to her heart’s content, purchasing boxes of guava jelly, 
and sugared, pear-shaped Turkish figs of Don Georgioni, who, in velvet 
skull-cap and flowing drab sack, reigned over a kingdom decorated 
with gorgeous drapings of cut tissue-papers, and stocked with hanging 
bunches of red bananas, heaps of golden oranges, lemons, painted 
candies, the inevitable peanuts, and some fruits of Spanish names, 
which Captain Revere struggled vainly to pronounce. Here seemed 
the heart and home of that “fragrance of a thousand odogs” which 
pervaded all the town, though the “very ancient and fishlike smell” 
that haunted the streets was fairly drowned by stronger perfumes. 

Going farther, Bonny paid exorbitant sums for fish-scale jewelry, 
shell necklaces, pampas grass, and other essentially Southern orna- 
ments, which she purchased of sleepy-eyed, Spanish-looking people, 
who apparently cared little whether she liked or bought their wares or 
not, and whose slow, suavely indifferent manners amused Miss Duane 
with the contrast it presented to her experiences at home. 

As they approached the bay there seemed more space, more air to 
breathe, and fewer people to meet. The strget they traveled was built 
out into the bay, in the fashion of a long pier, and a net-work of masts 
and rigging was sketched in clear dark outlines against the soft azure 
of the sky. Thronging the harbor rode a motley crowd of vessels of 
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all nationalities, biding their time in the calm waters of the bay until 
they should be unladen or reladen, as the case might be. 

There were barks from Sweden and Norway, looking ostentatiously 
clean and new with their coats of black and white paint. There were 
awkward Dutch brigantines, squat and stolid as their masters; stately 
French and English ships, with schooners from Yankeedom drawn up 
alongside, and many others, of many descriptions and nationalities ; 
while, like a very tiny, puffy little sea-chick indeed, among the flock 
of towering swans, ducks, and gulls overshadowing it, lay the steam- 
launch from Fort Barrancas, last and least of all. 

The Reveres and Miss Duane descended the flight of wooden 
steps from the wharf down to the launch, and, once aboard, the neigh- 
boring ships loomed taller and larger than before. 

“Sidney not here yet!” exclaimed the captain, testily, glancing 
about him and into the neat little cabin. “I don’t know what right 
people have to be behind time.” He himself was one of those numer- 
ous uncomfortable spirits who feel violently injured and insulted by a 
necessity to wait for other people. If his friends could not be ready at 
his good time, why, then, so far as he cared, they had as well never be 
ready at all. “I don’t see what Sidney means by it,” he went on, 
glowering at his open-faced watch. “He was informed distinctly 
before he left Barrancas last Wednesday just what arrangement was 
to hold good for to-day. Half-past three, sharp, was the time set for 
the launch to leave this wharf, and he’s aware of my objections, of 
ladies’ objections, to being kept waiting. It is now,” frowning at the 
watch once again, “ precisely a quarter to four.” 

“Then we ourselves are also a little late,” said Mrs. Revere, in the 
peculiarly soft and conciliatory tone she knew when to adopt in ad- 
dressing her husband. “ But very likely he has decided to stay over 
to-day, and then come home in the ‘ meat-boat’ to-morrow morning, 
when his leave expires. I dare say Miss Lola Levara’s attractions 
have proved too much for him. Miss Levara is the reigning beauty 
and belle of this sleepy little town,” she added for Bonny’s enlight- 
enment. " 

‘So even Pensacola has a belle,” laughed the young New Yorker. 
“ Ts she not to be envied? But who, pray, is this delinquent Sidney, 
whose name I have heard mentioned by one or the other of you several 
times to-day ?” ; 

“Sidney’s my second lieutenant,” explained the captain, with an air 
of owning the said subaltern body and soul. “ And,” smiling conde- 
scendingly, “rather a pet of my wife’s. Well, he does not come, and 
captains, you know, are not generally supposed to wait for their junior 
officers. I'll go and tell Duncan he can get under way.” Having 
thus delivered himself, Captain Revere disappeared, leaving the two 
ladies alone. 
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There was silence for a moment, and then, from her post of obser- 
vation on the top step at the cabin-door, Mrs. Revere called to Bonny, 
who had gone within to dispose of her late purchases. ‘Come here, 
my dear, and see this little negro boy turning somersaults on the deck 
of the schooner yonder. He looks like a human windmill.” 

Bonny obeyed, and, as the two stood by the rail, laughing at the 
antics of the ebony urchin, somebody hastily ran down the steps from 
the wharf and sprang on board. They had been looking in the oppo- 
site direction, and thus did not observe the new-comer until as he was 
landing almost beneath their very eyes. One hurried glance she gave, 
and then, with scarlet cheeks, Bonny had impulsively started back and 
retreated to the farthest end of the cabin. It was the ‘ usurper,”—blue 
eyes, straight nose, brown overcoat, satchel, and all. 

“Why, Jack!” Bonny heard Mrs. Revere cry, pleasantly (little 
exclamation of hers, indeed !), “so you did come after all. We had 
given you up, charging your breach of faith to Miss Levara, and the 
captain has just gone to order a start. Did you enjoy your little visit 
in Montgomery ?” 

“Very much, thanks; but my mind was filled with anything but - 
gratitude towards your husband, Mrs. Revere, for denying me a longer 
leave. Two days more in Montgomery would have suited me down 
to the ground,” replied a masculine voice, in tones well remembered 
and detested. 

“You stopped at the Crarys last night, I suppose, after we met 
for that moment at the depot ?” 

“No; I didn’t care to rouse the house at such an hour, although they 
had asked me. I went round there this morning, after breakfast at the 
hotel, and Mrs. Crary charged me with numerous messages for you. I 
trust I haven’t forgotten more than half.” 

“T trust not; but I won’t ask you to recall them just now. We are 
off, I see, so come inside,” Mrs. Revere said, in a falling voice, that yet 
was audible to Bonny in the cabin. “I will give you an introduction 
to my charming friend, Miss Duane.” 

Then there was an ominous cessation of speech, and Bonny knew 
that they were approaching. What could she do? How could she 
calmly stand there through the ceremony of introduction to that de- 
testable man, yet how was it possible to escape it? It would scarcely 
be worth her while to plunge headlong into the deep for the sake of 
accomplishing that purpose, and yet there appeared no other available 
method of effacing herself. The thing must be gone through with at 
some time, she supposed, so it was as well now as later; but how 
hateful it was to her! 

She drew herself up, with head erect, and prepared, since meet the 
enemy she must, to meet him bravely. 

At the last moment, however, some impulse bade ine quickly turn 
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and gaze with rapt attention from a window, apparently so lost in 
reverie as to be unconscious of any presence until Mrs. Revere ad- 
dressed her. “ Bonny, here is that ‘delinquent,’ Mr. Sidney, of whom 
you were asking just now. Will you let me make you known to each 
other ?” 

Had Mrs. Revere’s wonted tact and diplomacy all deserted her in 
the excitement of this critical moment, that she worded her introduc- 
tion in such a clumsy manner as this? She knew—had divined, of 
course, from the first—that Bonny’s fell “usurper” and Lieutenant 
Jack Sidney were one identity, and yet in Bonny’s very presence she 
actually offered the bée noir the triumph of learning that Bonny had 
been asking questions about him ! 

In an instant Mrs. Revere saw her mistake and regretted it, but it 
was too late. Her “charming friend” had been transformed into an icicle. 
She bowed with an unseeing glance, that hovered rather in the region of 
the gentleman’s irreproachable necktie than his face, as poor Mrs. Revere 
mechanically murmured her conventional “ Miss Duane—Mr. Sidney,” 
and turned once more to her contemplation of the waterscape framed 
in by the cabin window. She half expected to hear him calmly inform 
her that that was “his window,” and to find herself in an abject and 
discomfited manner moving away, weak with the knowledge that just 
retribution had descended upon her; but nothing of the kind happened. 
There was an instant of embarrassed pause, when the silence seemed 
uncomfortably tangible, and then heavy footsteps made themselves 
audible, with the creaking of the boards outside. Mrs. Revere, whose 
face expressed a comical degree of misery, hastily murmured a few 
words of excuse, and departed to intercept and warn her blundering 
lord that by no inadvertent word should he render bad matters worse. 

Thus Miss Duane and the “ usurper” were left alone together, and 
to the former that moment was certainly a tedious one. At all events, 
the man was a gentleman, for neither by look, word, nor manner did 
he betray the faintest consciousness of having met the young lady 
before. ‘ Miss Duane,” he said, “as this scenery is new to you, would 
you not like to go outside, and take your leave of Pensacola?” 

For this Bonny mentally thanked him, since he had spared her 
assuming the initiative (as she told herself she positively must have 
done otherwise); and were not Captain and Mrs. Revere outside ? 

She bowed, with an extra touch of frigidity, in token of assent (did 
not the heroines of certain novels invariably bow when a freezing dig- 
nity was to be expressed ?), and in a moment there was formed a partie 


- earrée on deck, in close proximity to where two large brown satchels 


stood amicably side by side. Sidney and Miss Duane simultaneously 
glanced at the leathery twins, and it is presumable that each had a 
thought in connection therewith that went too deep for words. 

Once in a while Bonny, in spite of herself, found her eyes wan- 
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dering towards the face of Captain Revere’s second lieutenant, Mrs. 
Revere’s “ pet,” as she told herself how unlike a “ pet” of any sort he 
seemed. 

He was certainly distinguished-looking, even decidedly handsome, 
with his keen yet pleasant blue eyes, sunburned skin (that showed 
strangely brown in contrast to the broad forehead, from which the 
forage-cap was now pushed back), the Grecian nose, at which she had 
ventured to jest, and the firm, though not obstinate, mouth and chin, 
about which lurked an apparent suggestion that their possessor was not 
at all inappreciative of humor. The tall, erect form, and broad shoul- 
ders, above which the throat was so well set as to be especially notice- 
able even to a casual observer, made up a tout ensemble most good to 
look upon; and yet Miss Duane, having fairly resolved on detesting 
the man, clinched her resolution as she gazed at him. 

The trip was not one of unmixed enjoyment, and it was with relief 
that three of the party at least hailed the appearance of a long, low- 
lying strip of land on their left, which Captain Revere informed his 
guest was Santa Rosa Island. 

“There stands Fort Pickens, you see,” he announced, with a ges- 
ture, indicating a grim, flat pile of masonry outlined against the sky. 
“Tt was occupied by our troops during the civil war, and a pretty 
peppering we got from the Johnny rebels who held Barrancas.” 

“And you were there? You fought during the Rebellion ?” ques- 
tioned Bonny, with a new respect for the pompous man growing in her 
mind. 

“No, I—was not there. I—had not left civil life at that time,” 
half stammered the captain, his heavy face growing a trifle redder than 
usual, for this was rather a sore subject with him; and the new respect 
was stifled at its birth. 

At this moment Sidney made a diversion by pointing to the ruins 
of Fort McRae, lying straight before them, and looking, in the de- 
clining light, like the stately ghost of some old Moorish castle, with its 
many pillars rising from out the sea. 

“There, on the right, and not so far off, is Barrancas,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Revere, catching Bonny’s arm, and breaking in upon her admira- 
tion of McRae. “Turn and look at what I hope for many months 
will be your home, my dear.” 

Bonny looked, and as she looked her breath quickened, eal her 
eyes sparkled with an artist’s pleasure. 

This is what she saw, as the launch carried her rapidly nearer the 
land. A level stretch of glittering sand, white as drifted snow, show- 
ing in shining contrast with the dark green of live-oak and pine-trees, 
which grew all the way up the slope behind the beach. Above and 
beyond, the officers’ quarters, mostly square frame buildings, painted 
an unobtrusive brown, and skirted on three sides by broad piazzas ; the 
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soldiers’ barracks, of light-colored bricks, and other buildings pertain- 
ing to an army post, all of which formed a half-square about the 
parade-ground, and straggled onward in a long street facing the bay. 
Farther on, the modern fort, which surrounded and shut out of sight 
the ancient Spanish structure, or original Fort Barrancas; and over- 
head, a sky so blue that it seemed to rob the ocean of half its cerulean 
hue, rounded in the picture with a noble frame. 

“T shall like it. Ido already,” murmured Bonny, with a pleased 
laugh ; while mentally she added, “ ‘Every prospect pleases, and only 
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man is vile. 


CHAPTER IIL 











On becoming Mrs. Revere, and entering army circles, it had been, 
perhaps, the most ardent desire of Miss Louisa Fanshawe’s heart to 
win a reputation as a woman of fascinations. If from a lack of some 
intangible ingredient of the requisite magnetism or ability she had not 
entirely accomplished this ambition, at least she had successfully estab- 
lished herself as a general favorite. Ever ready to oblige, to be amused, 
to listen, to laugh, or to sympathize, she had contrived to render her- 
self invaluable in garrison society. Her house, besides, was invariably 
a pleasant place to go to. Very fair music could be had by the asking. 
There was always a supply of new novels and magazines, and one need 
not talk or be talked to unless one desired it. Her table, to which 
certain of her friends were sure of a welcome, was an exceptionally 
good one, and the captain’s wine was superior to his company. But if 
Mrs. Revere was well liked, it was a different affair with “old Fuss 
and Feathers,” as the captain was dubbed behind his back. 

The man’s forty odd years of existence had been a constant though 
fruitless endeavor to live down the crushing effect of his baptismal 
name, and to make a species of mute protest against it. This unfortu- 
nate title, which was Philander Adolphus, had seemed to him since 
earliest childhood a damning incubus, that would force him to appear 
other than he really was, or what was his cherished ideal of himself. 
He fain would have ranked as dignified, reserved, inscrutable, in a 
Napoleonic fashiun which was at once his delight and his despair ; yet, 
even ‘if possessed of them, how could one adequately show off such 
qualities when everybody knew that after all one had started in life, 
and must go down to the grave, as a Philander Adolphus? If it had 
not been for the malign influence of this appellative brand, fixed upon 
him by the mistaken zeal of his parents; if, for instance, from the out- 
set he had been strengthened by the consciousness that he was a George, 
or a Henry, or a William, like the rest of mankind, something more 
profitable might have been done with the rather unpromising material 
which he was made of. 
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He had always fancied that he should like an army life. There, at 
least, would be a certain number of individuals whom one could in a 
manner rule over; but he had not cared to encounter the hardships of 
a course at West Point, even had he stood the smallest chance of pass- 
ing the necessary preliminary examinations, when of the proper age to 
enter. At thirty-five, however, he had managed to obtain a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant (a few years after the war was safely con- 
cluded) through the good offices of the husband of the cousin of his 
aunt by marriage, who happened at the time to be a member of Con- 
gress, willing to oblige the public, when it assumed the form of a per- 
sonal connection. ‘Thus it came about (as it has many times before in 
similar instances) that without possessing a single one of the qualifica- 
tions which go to make up an efficient soldier, with no talent for en- 
forcing discipline or commanding respect, with no knowledge of tac- 
tics, and no application or aptitude for gaining it, Philander Adolphus 
Revere had become Lieutenant Revere, and, in due course of time, cap- 
tain and commander of men. For the very. reason, perhaps, of his 
ignorance he was jealous of his authority, and obstinate rather than 
strict in enforcing his system, or lack of system, upon those under him, 
and had in consequence succeeded in reaping a harvest of hatred from 
his men, and of half-pitying, half-scornful dislike, or, at best, toleration, 
from his brother officers. He had sprung from a good family, however, 
and had married a wealthy woman for a wife, so that at least a place in 
society was assured him; and of this place Mrs. Revere made the most 
that was in her power. 

Now, she had been lucky enough to secure the beautiful Miss Duane 
as a guest, and she felt that new laurels would be hers, to bloom, at all 
events, throughout one winter. 

The life at Barrancas was altogether a novelty and a joy to Bonny. 
She thought the place itself delightful, and the air from ocean and 
pineland was refreshingly grateful to her. She liked meeting the new 
people, she petted the children (whose name was legion in the garrison), 
and so won the hearts of all the fond mammas. Every masculine and 
disengaged heart would doubtless have been at the service of the North- 
ern belle in any event, but she unconsciously won an extra amount of 
devotion by a charming display of unfeigned interest in all relating to 
the “ profession” in general and “Ours” in particular. She learned the 
various bugle-calls by heart, knew whether an officer was summoned 
from her side by “ drill call,” “officer’s call,” or “ tattoo,” and played 
the notes upon Mrs. Revere’s piano, accompanying them with her sweet, 
merry voice in the eccentric verses which the soldiers tacked to them. 
As, for instance, “dinner call” ran appropriately thus: 

‘‘Soup-y, soup-y, soup, without a single bean; 


Pork-y, pork-y, pork, without a strip o’ lean; 
Coffee, coffee, coffee, the meanest ever seen !”’ 
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She went to “dress parade” with Mrs. Revere in the evenings, mani- 
fested an interest in the drills of different descriptions, expressing a 
lively admiration of the discipline, and the erect, stalwart figures which 
advertised its merits, although to her rather near-sighted eyes the faces 
in all four batteries remained as blanks at the distance from which she 
invariably viewed them, and the soldiers took shape in her mind merely 
as remarkable human machines. 

Every member of the garrison, both at Barrancas and at the Pen- 
sacola Navy-Yard, a mile away, speedily turned out in all the state 
that could be mustered to call upon the young lady at Mrs. Revere’s, 
and for the first two weeks of her stay she found little time for any- 
thing save receiving and returning these visits. Then the bachelor 
officers, with the exception of Lieutenant Sidney, who dared venture 
on no such pleasant liberties in an atmosphere so frigid to him, would 
come into Mrs. Revere’s charming parlor at almost any hour of the 
morning or afternoon, as is the unconventional custom at most army 
posts, and beg Miss Duane to sing some new song for them, or to bring 
her a book, or to borrow one, and then, perhaps, go away so preoccupied 
by a certain image as to forget all about it. 

One radiantly sunny day, about two weeks after Bonny’s arrival, 
when the balmy air seemed thrilled with an anticipation of the coming 
spring, the girl had attired herself in a snugly-fitting jacket and a close 
hat, with no feathers to blow about in the wind, and was established 
on the breezy piazza, with her sketching materials in her lap. 

The Reveres’ quarters faced the bay, and commanded a glorious 
view of dancing water, shining sails, far-off breakers (where a white 
ridge of crawling foam showed the dividing line between bay and gulf), 
with Santa Rosa Island to the left, and Fort McRae’s broken pillars 
in the distance of the right. 

On this shining day the scene formed a feast of color for beauty- 
loving Bonny, who mixed blues and greens, and soft grays and purples, 
to her heart’s content. 

She was painting busily, when, glancing away from her work with a 
sudden monition of human eyes fixed upon her, she encountered the liquid 
gaze of two large brown orbs set in the dusky face of a small boy, who 
leaned against the palings, and regarded her with guileless nonchalance. 

After the first start of half-annoyed surprise, the maiden smiled 
upon the young invader. “What do you want, little boy?’ she 
inquired, in an encouraging tone. 

“ Don’ know,” returned the imp, grinning, and showing a set of 
faultless ivories ; then, after an instant’s pause for reflection, “less ’tis 
to see what yer doin’ out yere.” 

“ Doubtless you are a humble descendant of Paul Pry,” laughed 
Bonny, “though I suppose you do not bear your illustrious ancestor’s 
name ?” 
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“Done got no sich a name as dat yere. My name’s Sammy Min- 
nicks, an’ I’se gwine ter be a page, I is.” 

“A what?—a page? Come up here, and tell me if you would 
like to be a model as well.” 

Nothing loath, the little quadroon obeyed, and vaulting up the 
piazza steps with two springs of his bare, brown feet, sidled towards 
the young lady, and stared with ingenuous interest at the contents of 
her paint-box. He asked no questions, but his eyes grew large and 
round. 

“Do you know what it is to be a model?” interrogated Miss 
Duane. 

“Don’ know ef I’se eber ben one. Cayn’t say. I'se ben a-mighty 
heap o’ tings, dough. Mass’ Lootnent he done calls me a imp ob 
Satan, an’ mammy she say I’se de debbil hisse’fs. Done s’pose a 
moddle ain’t no wuss’n dem tings, is it?” grinning, and eying his en- 
tertainer with a comical twinkling appreciation of his own wit. 

“You are not oppressed with an overweening timidity, are you, 
Samuel? But I will explain to you what it is to be a model, and you 
may judge whether it be worse than the things you have mentioned. 
It is to sit on a chair and eat—well, cookies, for example,—nice sugary 
ones,—and to keep as still as you conveniently can while I take my 
brushes and dip them in the paints and make a picture of you on this 
paper.” 

“'Whah’s de chah?” cried Sammy, without further parley. And 
his speaking eyes added, “ Whah’s dem cookies?” but, with true negro 
tact and politeness, his lips moved not upon that subject. 

“T will get it for you,” said Miss Duane, abandoning for the hour 
her project of landscape sketching. ‘ And—the cookies; it wouldn’t 
do to forget them, would it, Sammy?’ With this hinted encourage- 
ment, she went into the house to procure a chair of the kind she 
wanted and to beg some cookies from one of the ebony presiding 
geniuses of the kitchen. Returning, she found her protégé just retiring 
from an eager yet furtive examination of her painting materials; and 
so, some days later, was not wholly at a loss in accounting for the mys- 
terious disappearance of a particularly brilliant cake of orange. 

“Now,” instructed the young artist, when she had arranged her 
handsome little model to her entire satisfaction, and to his,—“ now, you 
must not move about, but you may eat and talk till I come to your 
mouth, and then you must endure the hardship of keeping that shut up 
for a moment.” 

“ What is yer gwine ter do ter my mouf wen yer does come ter 
it?” queried Sammy, with some curiosity ; but the young lady having 
speedily satisfied him that her designs upon that feature were not 
malevolent ones, the child proceeded to the task of emptying his plate 
of cookies. 
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“Ts your home at Warrington, Sammy ?” Bonny questioned, pres- 
ently, naming the village between Barrancas and the navy-yard, the 
majority of whose inhabitants came within the fifteenth amendment. 

“Done got no home. Mammy, she libs down dar to Warrington, 
but I ain’t got no paw. Dar ain’t scasely none ob us hab down dat 
way. But sho! mammy whacks ’nuff fur mammy ’n paw bofe, an’ she 
done say she want no shif’less niggah boys roun’ her ole shanty, so I’se 
staying yere to de lootnent’s. He’s a-trainin’ me up ter be his page; 
dat’s wat he done say about it. But he don’” (giving a quick outward 
jerk of his bare feet and a glance down at them without moving his 
head)—“ he don’ ’low me ter go roun’ de house, bein’ a page, dise yere 
way. I’se got ter put on de shoes an’ stockin’s. Oh, Lordy, yes, de 
lootnent, he’d be turrible mad ef he done cotch sight ob me now.” 

**¢ Tootnent !’” echoed Bonny, mystified. “Pray, what sort of 
being is a lootnent ?” 

“Sho! ain’t yo nebber heard wat a lootnent is, missy? A mighty 
good sort ob bein’ dis yere one is. Don’ yer know ’im? He libs jes’ 
nex’ door to yere” (pointing),—“ Lootnent Sidney.” 

Oh!” responded the maiden, faintly. “I believe I do know 
whom you mean. So your mother lives in Warrington, does she?” 
deserting the subject of Sammy’s education with suspicious haste. 

But Sammy was not yet through with it. It seemed to him one 
promising far greater profit and entertainment than that of his ener- 
getic relative. ‘“‘He knows yo’,” he went on. “I heern him an’ 
Lootnent Pa’tridge talkin’ ’bout yer, onct wen I’se done creeped under 
de sofy in de dinin’-room. Dey didn’ reckon I’se dar, I s’pect.” 

“T dare say not. It isn’t a good habit for little boys, who are 


being trained for pages, to creep under sofas. But about your 
9 





mother 

“T ain’t gwine ter do dat no more, den, nohow. I’ll done git 
behint de door instid. Shell I tell yo wat ’twas dey says?” with a 
twinkle of mischief in the innocently wide-opened eyes. 

“ By no means, Samuel,” returned his protectress, with a severity 
that was heightened by her inward desire to learn all that had been 
said regarding her in that secret conclave assembled in Mr. Sidney’s 
dining-room. Not that any of his remarks could be of the least possi- 
ble interest or importance to her.. Oh, no! But she would like to 
know if he had dared to make a jest of the parlor-car episode. Some- 
how, much as she disliked him upon principle, she hardly thought he 
had done that. : 

“?T was somefin mighty bad, I s’pect,” with tempting insinuation. 

“Tn that case, perhaps I had better to listen to it. It is always 
well to know the sort of ground one is standing on,” replied the young 
lady, the color upon her fair cheeks heightening perceptibly. 

“?T was de odder man dat begun it. He done says sumfin kinder 
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grand. Reckon it cum outen a book he had. Says he, ‘ Dat ’plies to 
de young leddy stoppin’ nex’ door. Wy isn’t yo’ ober dar no mo’ dan 
yo’ is, Sidney?” With sprightly mimicry of Lieutenant Partridge’s 
somewhat drawling accents. (The negro boy of Florida is nothing if 
not a mimic.) “ Den says de lootnent a string ob varse ’bout wimmin 
bein’ ‘ unsartin, coy, an’—an’ darn hard ter please,’ or somfin mighty 
like it, an’ dat leddy bein’ no ’ception. ‘It’s a heap too big task fur 
me,’ says he; an’ Lootnent Pa’tridge he lahfed (laughed). I ain’t seed 
yo den, but tinks I, I’se gwine ter, ef I gits de chance. An’ now I’se 
gwine ter tell de lootnent yo’s a heap nicer den he tinks. But law! I 
done forgot! Ef I does he’ll know I’se under dat yar sofy.” 

“Of course he will; and you must not dream of doing such a 
thing, Sammy,” warned Miss Duane, with excited emphasis and a 
still rising color. “He would, without any doubt, punish you 
severely.” 

“Law!” ejaculated Sammy, giggling, and crunching a cooky with 
infinite relish. ‘ Reckon he wouldn’t do dat, would he? He’s allers 
mighty keerful ob my feelin’s, an’ nebber done noffin’ ter me, ’ceptin’ 
onct. ”T'was dis las’ week, or de week befoh. I tell yo’ I felt kinder ° 
s’prised. He jes’ shook me up good.” 

“ How cruel! A weak little creature like you!” Bonny cried, her 
righteous indignation proceeding perhaps more from the identity of the 
offender than from the enormity of the offense itself. In her present 
mood she would gladly have heard the gentleman in question convicted 
of all the sins in the calendar. 

“‘T tought so den, too, but he done made it up ter me ahterwards. 
Yo’ see, ’twas like dis. He cum back yere from way up ter Mon’gom’ry 
*bout two week ago, I reckon, an’ I done happen roun’ wen he’s ober- 
haulin’ de tings outen he satchel. Dar was peanuts, an’ dem he gibs 
ter me, an’ some san’wiches, he gibs dem ter me, too. Dey was good, 
but not so good’s dese yere cookies. Den, bimeby, ‘long ob some 
shirts and slippers, an’ brush an’ comb, ant sich, he comes acrost a 
piece ob brown stra’ paper. Dar was sumfin wrap’ up in it, an’ I 
looked putty hard jes’ den. Wen he cum ter peek inter it, he lahfed 
an’ lahfed a heap, an’ says ter ’imse’f, ‘ Wonder how dat cum in yere?’ 
An’ he kep’ lookin’ an’ peerin’ at it. “Iwas pie; apple, I reckoned. 
‘I b’l’eve I’ll keep dis,’ says he, aliter a while. ‘It’sa kinder memen- 
tum.’ Den he done shoves it top ob de mantel-shelf, lahfin’ yit. Dar 
it done laid for two, tree, or mebbe four days, an’ I s’pected he’d clean 
forgot all about it. By dat time I’d eat de peanuts an’ odder tings, an’ 
I felt mighty holler, like I mos’ allays does. So, wen he’s gwine ter 
drill, I up an’ eat dat pie, too. Leastways, I’se eatin’ it, wen, sudden 
quick, he run in ter git sumfin-he’d done gone off wif’out, an’ ketch 
me at it. Jes’ one minit he star’d at me, an’ den he gib me a shakin’. 
* Yo’ founded little tief !’ he says, ‘didn’t yo’ done yere me say I’se 
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gwine keep dat pie? Sho! his shakin’ didn’t ’mount to noffin ahter 
wat I used to at de shanty, but I roared mighty peart, an’ blubbered 
out, ‘ No, I didn’t yere him say no sech a ting;’ an’ den he was sorry, 
I s’pect, he’d shook so hard, and says, ahter all, he b’l’ved I’se welcome 
to dat yere piece ob pie, dough it wasn’t perzacly his ter gib. ”T wasn’t 
it he keered fur so much, as de way I tuk it. I must larn not ter tech 
wat didn’t b’long ter me; an’ den he gib me a dime.” 

It became impossible for Bonny to repress her untoward laughter at 
the burden and manner of this recital, but more especially as she con- 
templated the last adventure of her fatal piece of pie. “So you accepted 
the dime, and devoured the pie, too, did you, Sammy?” she inquired, 
when her amusement had slightly subsided. “ Weren’t you sick after 
eating it?” 

“T don’t remember dat it gib me no misery,” returned Sammy, re- 
flectively. “ But it was kinder dry, an’ tasted mos’ like de paper dat 
was laid roun’ it.” 

“Good! That makes me the less regret the loss of it,” the girl 
responded sotto voce. But, in spite of her amusement, she began to 
look upon her impish protégé with a profound degree of awe. He was 
evidently a dangerous individual, and it behooved her in his presence 
to look carefully to the matter of her speech. “ Now, I believe, I need 
not detain you any longer, Sammy,” she announced. “TI have finished 
coloring one sketch of you, and can do the other one I have without 
you. The finished one I will give to you to remind you of this after- 
noon. You may show it to your mother, and ask her if she thinks it 
like her little boy.” 

“Tt’s me, sure ’nuff,’ giggled Sammy, wriggling off his chair to 
gaze. “ An’ ef you’ve done wif me, I reckon I’d better go. Goo’- 
by. I’se eat de cookies, an’ I s’pect de lootnent ain’t done his dinner 
yit. He won’t keer ’case I wasn’t dar to wait on de table wen I tell 
’im yo’ done kep’ me.” 

“ Why didn’t you let me know that you were wanted at home, you 
mischievous fellow, and then I would most certainly not have kept you 
one minute?” questioned Miss Duane, with pardonable acerbity. 

“ Oh, ’case I wanted ter stay,” was the prompt reply. “ You needn’t 
keer. He won’t say nuffin’ to yo’, nohow, an’ J ain’t afeerd. Would 
you like,” still lingering, “ter hab me cum agin some odder time, in 
two, tree days, mebbe, an’ sing a pa’cel ob my songs for yo’? I’se got 
a heap. De lootnent fotches me in de room sumtimes, ebenin’s, fur ter 
sing de songs fur de cump’ny. You'd like ’em, I s’pect.” 

“Yes, yes; come again by all means,” Miss Duane hastily as- 
sented ; “but go away now, this very minute, or I will never, never 
give you another cooky as long as you live.” 

With this direful threat sounding in his ears, the imp took his de- 
parture, waving his counterfeit presentment between his sugary fingers ; 
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and in a moment Bonny had the satisfaction of seeing him leaping in 
an eccentric manner up the piazza steps next door, and presently disap- 
pearing round the house, to face the possible wrath of the “ lootnent.” 

That same evening, as shortly after dinner Mrs. Revere and Bonny, 
with their crewel-work, sat before a perfumy little blaze which glowed 
in the Southern-fashioned fireplace, a decided knock upon the door star- 
tled them from their low-toned conversation. ‘The front doors in most 
of the officers’ quarters opened, with no preface in the shape of hall or 
entry, directly into the drawing-rooms or parlors, and Captain Revere’s 
was no exception to the rule. On this door there was a bell as well as 
a knocker, but the person outside, having evidently heard the sound 
of voices within, had chosen to employ the latter. 

“That is Jack Sidney’s knock, I fancy,” said Mrs. Revere, rising 
and proceeding herself to answer the summons; then added, as the door 
opened, “ Jack, you have been rather a stranger of late, and yet, you see, 
I recognized your tap.” 

“T have been unusually busy,” returned Sidney, unblushingly, as 
he entered ; and Mrs. Revere widely suffered no doubts of his truthful- 
ness to appear in word or manner. 

It was an attractive picture that Jack Sidney looked upon, half 
dazzled, after his walk through the moonless darkness outside. 

The cheery room, with brown-and-gold papered walls decorated by 
numerous well-chosen pictures, dainty china-filled cabinets, and plaques 
(Mrs. Revere would vex her husband’s soul by dragging about all sorts . 
of breakables from post to post), with here and there a bunch of bril- 
liant peacock-feathers, or a fan, or a trail of Florida moss. Soft-hued 
Turkish rugs, with a small uncovered space of polished floor, numerous 
distracting little tables littered with bric-a-brac or magazines, and a 
plentiful array of inviting-looking chairs, sofas, and embroidered foot- 
cushions to trip up the unwary. These things were familiar, and all 
more or less dear to the present beholder; but the very heart of the 
picture was new to him, and strange to fascination. A beautiful girl, 
in a Watteau dress of pink and creamy materials, bending her flower-like 
face and amber hair over a mass of colored silks in her lap, while the 
ruddy firelight, as it leaped and fell, cast alternate rosy lights and tender 
shadows over the bright head, the white neck slightly exposed by the 
low dress, the exquisitely-rounded figure, and the slender, quickly- 
moving hands, whose rings flashed as they toyed nervously with their 
pretty work. This goddess of the hearthstone appeared a widely-dif- 
ferent being from the vision suddenly resurrected before Sidney’s men- 
tal eye, of a tall sibyl in a tight-fitting costume of gray cloth, towering 
over him, to ruthlessly demand his position, his property, his all. 
Could it, indeed, be the same creature? One glance from the dark, 
unrelenting eyes assured him that it was, and the pleasure he had 
vaguely anticipated, and very nearly expected, from this visit vanished 
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instantly into thin air. He began to feel as though it were somehow 
considered incumbent upon him to apologize for rather an unwarrant- 
able intrusion on his part. 

He had fancied, from a certain thing which had occurred in the 
afternoon, that Mrs. Revere’s guest had decided upon recovering from 
her mysterious resentment, and forgetting that anything remained for 
him to forgive in her conduct. In this conjecture he, of course, dis- 
played his small knowledge of the sex in general, and Miss Duane in 
particular ; for, had Mr. Sidney been the party in fault in their little 
misadventure, it would have seemed much easier for her to forgive 
than to know herself the one to be forgiven. Indeed, it is a question 
if it be not always rather pleasanter to forgive than calmly to submit 
to being pardoned. 

In this instance the woman alone had been the aggressor ; afterwards, 
willfully, the transgressor ; the man’s sin had been that of passivity. 
For this she found it passing hard to accord her pardon. 

Her greeting to Mr. Sidney this evening was very cold, and she 
turned from the genial firelight with a politely half-concealed, half- 
revealed air of making herself a martyr for his benefit, which was less 
cheering than if she had turned her back upon him. 

Even Mrs. Revere appeared to find the manufacture of conversation 
an unusually difficult task, with an aggrieved young woman on the one 
hand and a passive young man on the other; but, after the interchange 


- of a few commonplaces by all three, an explanation of her husband’s 


unavoidable absence, and so on, she flattered herself that she had hit 
upon a harmless and rather entertaining topic. 

“ How do you progress in the mental and moral training of that 
handsome quadroon acquisition of yours, Jack, and what is his ‘ latest’ 
in the way of mischief? It is really quite a source of enlivenment to 
the garrison, I assure you, Bonny, to hear Mr. Sidney tell of that won- 
derful Sammy’s pranks.” 

“My progress is slow, but I flatter myself sure,” returned Sidney. 
“T hope soon to have taught him at least a nominal respect for the 
eighth commandment, which will be something of a triumph when 
you consider his origin and bringing up. Speaking of the redoubtable 
Sammy,” he added, after an instant of what seemed like hesitation, “I 
received a most glowing description from his lips of an interview you 
honored him with, Miss Duane. And, I assure you, words fail me to 
express my obligations for what you so generously sent me.” He had 
been toying with Mrs. Revere’s crewels on the table beside him, but 
raised his eyes to the girl’s face as he addressed her, keeping them there 
steadily for a second. 

“TI beg your pardon,’ Miss Duane said, in a tone which belied 
the deceitful humility of her words. “TI really am at a loss to under- 
stand you.” 
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“Surely you won’t refuse to be thanked for the lifelike portrait of 
our—of my friend Sammy, which you kindly allowed him to bring 
me.” 

“ He told you—that I—sent it—to you, Mr. Sidney ?” 

“He told me so. Was he mistaken ?” 

“Decidedly mistaken. I gave him the sketch to take to his 
mother. It was odd he thought, as he has appeared to, and—and,” in 
a low, hurried tone, “odd that you believed him.” 

“Odd, certainly, that he should have confused me in his mind 
with his maternal relative, as we are assuredly not strikingly similar 
in manners or appearance,” Sidney said, with a constrained smile. 
“* But please have no fear, Miss Duane. The sketch shall be delivered 
to its rightful owner. We army people are not in every respect above 
reproach, unfortunately, but, at all events, we enjoy a just reputation for 
honesty. Do we not, Mrs. Revere?” 

His tone was so manly, and so free from the vexation he had a 
right to feel, that even naughty Bonny, with a faint pang of some- 
thing like self-reproach or mortification, relented a trifle, and wished 
that she had made her manner less abrupt. She even felt a little 
ashamed of herself, and that, with the spoiled and petted Miss Duane, 
was rather a novel sensation. 

She took a long red stitch, which should have formed a section of 
a strawberry, directly across a newly-completed daisy in the centre of 
her work, and never noticed her mistake. “You may, if you like, 
keep that sketch, Mr. Sidney,” she said, mildly ; “ that is, if you think 
Sammy’s mamma will not seriously object.” 

Mrs. Revere looked up at her gratefully. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONDOTTIERI OF THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 


THE GREAT COMPANY—FRA MOrIALE. 


‘‘The Black Bands came over 
The Alps and their snow, 
With Bourbon, the rover, 
They pass’d the broad Po. 
We have beaten all foemen, 
We have captured a king, 
We have turn’d back on no me. 


And so let us sing! 
* “ = es * 


With Spain for the vanguard, 
Our varied host comes; 
And next to the Spaniard 
Beat Germany’s drums; 
And Italy’s lances 
Are couch’d at their mother, 
But our leader from France is, 
Who warr’d with his brother.” 
Brron’s “ Deformed Transformed.”’ 


WHOEVER will turn to Webster, Unabridged, and look up the word 
CoNDOTTIERE, will be surprised to find that the definition given, on 
the authority, Milman, is “a Brigand.” This necessitates turning back 
to see what Brigand is defined, viz., “a lawless fellow, who lives by 
plunder.” Perhaps this, or “ Land-Pirates,” is the truest signification 
of CoNDOTTIERE, one of those literally lawless men of capacity and 
courage, who were governed by nothing but the laws which they made 
for themselves, and who depended for their existence on the mainten- 
ance of their “ followings” by plunder. 

George Alfred Lawrence, who made this subject a careful study, em- 
bodied the result in his historical romance, “ Brakespeare, or the Fortunes 
of a Freelance.” This bears the same relation to the Condottieri as “'The 
Legend of Montrose” to such “Officers of Fortune” as Major Dugald 
Dalgetty. Lawrence remarks, “ Little, indeed, is known accurately con- 
cerning the military economy of those famous Companies; for no an- 
nalist ever rose among themselves, and even JEHAN DE FROISSART’S 
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zeal would scarce have tempted him within sight of their camp-fires. 
Nevertheless, something we may infer. Division of booty in certain 
proportion was substituted for regular pay; and the Freebooters came 
and went as it pleased them, enlisting for no definite time of service. 
Yet that there were differences of rank fixed and maintained is clear. 
The lowest grade were the coutilliers, or spearmen, lightly harnessed 
and imperfectly armed, who performed the duties of grooms or pages 
to the full lances; above these last were certain squadron leaders, 
answering to the knight-bachelors and bannerets in the feudal army, 
while the movements of the main body were directed by one or more 
chiefs, answering to our generals of brigades.” Lawrence had not 
gone so deeply into his subject as have the Germans, who in the 
“Geschichte des Kriegswesens” have furnished many particulars, 
which will be presented hereafter. 

General Bardin, in one of his articles, enters at length into the ety- 
mology of this word Condottiere. He assigns its origin to the Italian, 
and says that it originally meant nothing more than a “ Conductor, 
Leader, or Guide,” and, by technical extension, “Chief of a Band of 
soldiers.” Theoretical writers have confounded Adventurers and Con- 
dottieri. The former constituted the Troop, the latter the Captains, of 
the mercenary bands which in the Middle Ages were maintained in 
the service of different Italian States. Venice had them in pay already 
in 1143. England hired these mercenaries, under “ Chiefs of Adven- 
ture,” in the thirteenth century. France subsidized Italian archers, or 
rather Oross-bowmen, such as the Genoese, who suffered so terribly at 
the hands of those they served at Crecy, 26th August, 1346, when the 
French chivalry cut them down without mercy, because their bow- 
strings having been slackened by the rain of the previous night, they 
could not face the volleys of the English Long-bowmen. About the 
same time the Italians employed German troopers in full or plate- 
armor to do their fighting. Bardin does not hesitate to say that the 
Condottieri who bore arms in Italy were the original models of the 
troops in Switzerland and in France, not under the consideration of 
their merit as soldiers, but under that of their system of organization, 
of which until that time there was not the slightest idea anywhere, in 
modern times. 

And yet, bad as were these “Captains of Adventure,” how many 
of the greatest conquerors who have filled the earth with their renown 
were nothing better than CoNDOTTIERI on the grandest scale! For in- 
stance, Pyrrhus, Alexander the Great,' Hannibal in one, but by no means 


1 Zschokke, in one of his astonishingly instructive historical novels, entitled 
‘‘Kleine Ursache”’ (‘ Little or Insignificant Reasons’’), demonstrates how the 
actions of the lowest in position, if possessed of beauty and intelligence, can in- 
fluence the mightiest and determine the fate of nations. This was eminently 
shown in connection with the Seven Years’ War. In the same way moral stories 
may serve to illustrate characteristics better than diffuse biographical treatises. In 
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in every sense, Sforza, Freundsberg, the Constable Charles de Bourbon, 
the most notable Generals of the Thirty Years’ War, especially Wallen- 
stein, Bernard of Saxe-Wiemar, Kénigsmark, Wrangel, and, perhaps 
in that the majority of his soldiers were mercenaries, Torstenson, who 


‘¢ Evenings at Home,” by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld, there is a Conversation 
which is most pertinent to this consideration. It is entitled ‘‘ The Two Robbers,” 
who are respectively Alexander the Great and A Chief of Brigands, who had been 
captured by the Macedonians. 

‘‘ ALEXANDER. What! art thou the Thracian Robber of whose exploits I 
have heard so much ? 

‘‘ ROBBER. I am a Thracian and a soldier. 

‘*A. A soldier !—A thief, a plunderer, an assassin, the pest of the country! 
I could honor thy courage, but I must detest and punish thy crimes. 

‘‘R. What have J done of which you can complain? 

“A. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, violated the public peace, and 
passed thy life in injuring the persons and properties of thy fellow-subjects ? 

*R. Alexander, I am your captive. I must hear what you please to say, and 
endure what you please to inflict. . . . I will reply like a free man. 

‘‘ A. Speak freely. . 

‘“‘R. I must, then, answer your question by another. How have you passed 
your life? 

“A. Like a HERO. Ask Fame, and she will tell you. Among the brave I 
have been the bravest, among sovereigns the noblest, among conquerors the 


mightiest. 

‘‘R, And does not Fame speak of me too? Was there ever a bolder captain 
of a more valiant band? ... You yourself know that I have not been easily 
subdued. 


“A. Still, what are you but a robber,—a base, dishonest ROBBER? 

‘““R. And what is a CONQUEROR? Have not you, too, gone about the earth, like 
an evil genius, blasting the fair fruits of peace and industry, plundering, ravaging, 
killing, without law, without justice, merely to gratify an insatiable lust for domin- 
ion? All that I have done to a single district, with a hundred followers, you have 
done to whole nations with a hundred thousand. If I have stripped individuals, 
you have ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a few hamlets, you have 
desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth. What is, then, 
the difference, but that, as you were born a king and I a. private man, you have 
been able to become a mightier robber than I? 

‘A. But, if I have taken like a king, I have given likeaking. If I have 
subverted empires, I have founded greater. I have cherished arts, commerce, and 
philosophy. 

‘““R. I, too, have freely given to the poor [exactly the Argument of Fra 
Moriale and Italian Brigand Chiefs since] what I took from the rich. I have 
established order and discipline among the most ferocious of mankind, and have 
stretched out my protecting arm over the oppressed. I know, indeed, little of the 
philosophy you talk of; but I believe neither you nor I shall ever repay to the 
world the mischiefs we have done it. (Evzit Robber.) 

“A, ... Are we, then, so much alike? Alexander, too, arobber? Let me 
reflect.”’ 

If ever words were penned which present so strikingly the resemblance of Fra 
Moriale to Alexander, to Pyrrhus, or to Napoleon, it would be difficult to find 
them. The ‘‘Grand Company” of the Condottiere was not less ‘‘ grand’”’ in com- 
parison to the forces it encountered than the armies of the great Grecian War-Dil- 
ettante and of the Corsican despot to the opponents whom at first they overthrew, 
and by whom they were finally overthrown. 
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has been styled the modern Hannibal; almost all the conquerors of 
India prior to the advent of the English ; Christopher Bernard, Bishop 
of Munster, in the seventeenth century; and most recent and most re- 
nowned of modern robbers, Napoleon Bonaparte, who for fourteen or 
fifteen years planned and directed “the plunder of Europe by a body 
of disciplined savages.”* He was the Brigand par excellence. 

Myers, in his Biographical Sketch of Mazzini, furnishes a corrob- 
oratory paragraph: “It has been remarked that the proclamation 
[1796], in which Napoleon held out Italy to his troops, not as a nation 
to deliver, but as a prey to seize, marked the first step in the metamor- 
phosis of the soldiers of the Republic into the soldiers [the “savages” 
of Knox] of the Empire.” 

King as he was, and one of the greatest of kings, Louis XI. of 
France was a sort of hyper-royal-condottiere. “He did not want 
mere men in his army, but soldiers; no more Franc-archers, robbers, 
who disbanded at Guinegate ; Gentry even less. He said to his people 
and nobility, Pay instead of serving, and stay athome. “ No more people 
nor nobles ;”’ and the people, feeling that one day or another this huge’ 
“Company of Adventure” might beat those who paid them, “cursed 
the king who had (as they averred) disarmed France” [the worthless 
French militia]. 

Although every man who chooses to stick Professor before his name 
has undoubtedly a right to assume the title according to the primary 
definition of the word, yet, nevertheless, comparatively few have the 
privilege to appropriate it in the grand scientific meaning which always 
did, and still should, invest it with honor and influence. In the same 
way that the title of Professor has been degraded by indiscriminate use, 
the word Philosopher was formerly applied, in rare instances, to but 
few, and then to shining lights of human intelligence. It has now 
become of such general application that many a man is honored as a 
“philosopher” who has no claim to the designation except an assumption 
which ranks with the solemn gravity of an owl, or is equivalent to the 
curious expression of “an Ass in spectacles.” The real and observant 
philosopher, the Thinker, who has studied and reflected upon the ex- 
traordinary phases and problems presented by human progress; its 
successive days of almost cloudless brilliancy and of a darkness so 
dense as almost to realize the expression, “ Darkness that could be 
felt,” must admit the truth of St. Paul, that the Creator has never al- 
lowed a complete, even temporary, disappearance of those forces which 
were necessary to the development of His endless plan. There have 


2 This is the language of Knox, the ethnologist, and a recent English traveler 
in Egypt, in Macmillan’s Magazine, puts a pertinent question: ‘‘ Were the archi- 
tects who built magnificent Thebes savages, and [were] the [French] soldiers who 
played ecarté amidst its ruins, and stuck up a placard inscribed ‘ to Paris’ on its most 
stately pylon, civilized men ?”’ 

Vou. XI.—No. 4. 28 
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been “ Dark Days” and “Cold Years,” but not continuous. One of 
His grandest titles is the “ Lord of Hosts” or “of Armies,” and ter- 
rible, as it is true, War is one of the indispensable elements of Progress. 
Ram, in his “ Philosophy of War,” declares, “ The great soldier who has 
also the brains to be a great civilian and the heart of a good man, is the 
highest of human beings.” Bayne, in his “ Essays on Biography and 
Criticism,” Series ii. ; ‘ Wellington,” v. 149, also observes : 

“ Among the many wonderful phenomena of human history, War 
holds a prominent, if not the most prominent, place; in the web of human 
destiny, it has marked itself by a deep and continuous stain of red; it 
has directed every national development, it has called forth every 
human emotion, it has entered into the composition of every language. 
It is, withal, a phenomenon whose meaning is extremely difficult to 
read, and of which, we must make bold to say, the readings have been 
extremely unsatisfactory. To discern that War is essentially an evil, 
demands no singular amount, and no extraordinary exercise, of pene- 
tration.” 

In accordance with these ideas War, the necessary evil, of which 
the “Carrying-on” is in many respects an evract, although in many 
others an UNexact, science, has never been without exemplary profes- 
sors, practical or theoretical, throughout all time and the world. When 
it was a flickering and almost extinguished rushlight in one quarter, it 
was an electric light in another, and, strange to say, those countries 
which are now almost altogether deprived of its beams, possessed its 
full illumination at the very time when Western Europe, the present 
seat of the highest scientific development in every direction, was, to use 
the words of the poet,— 


“ All fighting without order, without method, 
A weary, wasting, desultory war.” 


It is under this view of the case that the careers of the in many 
respects execrable, Condottieri, proper, or pure and simple, are worthy 
of study, because they seemed to be the connecting links between the 
scientific military organizations of the Eastern Empire, like the notes 
of the bugle-horn used as an illustration by Tennyson,— 


‘‘ Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying!” 


and their gradual revival and re-birth as the present acknowledged 
system, first under Louis XI. of France, and afterwards under Coligni, 
Maurice of Nassau, and Gustavus Adolphus. Had it not been for 
these Condottieri the art and science of war would have been lost at 
the West. Here another terrible truth presents itself, that the basis of 
all human development is greed, the often accursed thirst for money. 
This was the great inducement of these Condottieri to organize their 
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bands, to perfect their discipline, to improve their material, to select 
their personnel, and to convert a mob into an army, whether smaller or 
larger, which, in itself, was a weapon irresistible for their purposes; 
was an object of horror to the thrifty and industrious,—was at the same 
time a training-school to transmit military ideas and educate officers. 
Lord Macaulay,’ in the first chapter of the unfinished fifth volume 
of his “ History of England,” devoted some pages to a series of admi- 
rable remarks to prove the superiority of professional over occasional 
soldiers however brave or willing. It would seem as if this problem 


8 See his Critical and Historical Essay on Machiavelli in regard to Condottieri 
and the Transition State of Armies. 

4“ Lord-High Chancellor Somers [Baron of Evesham], who had studied ancient 
literature like a MAN,—a rare thing in his time [reign of William III.],—said that 
those instances [of Militia, not Militia pure and simple, but troops in a measure ac- 
climated to battle, defeating more regular organizations] refuted the doctrine which 
they were meant to prove. He disposed of much idle declamation about the Lace- 
demonians by saying, most concisely, correctly, and happily, that the Lacedemo- 
nian commonwealth really was a standing army which threatened all the rest of 
Greece. In fact, the Spartan had no calling except war. Of arts, sciences, and 


letters he was ignorant. The labor of the spade and of the loom, and the petty - 


gains of trade, he contemptuously abandoned to men of lower caste. His whole ex- 
istence from childhood to old age was one long military training. Meanwhile the 
Athenian, the Corinthian, the Argive, the Theban, gave his chief attention to his 
oliveyard or his vineyard, his warehouse or his workshop, and took up his shield 
and spear only for short terms and at long intervals. The difference, therefore, 
between a Lacedemonian Phalanx and any other Phalanx was long as great as the 
difference between a Regiment of the French Household Troops and a Regiment of 
the London Train-bands. Lacedemon consequently continued to be dominant in 
Greece till other states began to employ regular troops. Then her supremacy was 
atanend. She was great while she was a Standing Army among Militias. She fell 
when she had to contend with other standing armies. The lesson which is really to 
be learned from her ascendency and from her decline is this, that the occasional 
soldier is no match for the professional soldier. 

‘‘The same lesson Somers drew from the history of Rome; and every scholar 
who really understands that history will admit that he was in the right. The finest 
militia that ever existed was probably that of Italy in the third century before 
Christ. It might have been thought that seven or eight hundred thousand fighting 
men, who assuredly wanted neither natural courage nor public spirit, would have 
been able to protect their own hearths and altars against an invader. An invader 
(HanNIBAL) came, bringing with him an army small and exhausted by a march over 
the snows of the Alps, but familiar with battlesand sieges. Atthe head of this army 
he traversed the peninsula to and fro, gained a succession of victories against im- 
mense numerical odds, slaughtered the hardy youth of Latium like sheep by tens 
of thousands, encamped under the walls of Rome, continued during sixteen years to 
maintain himself in a hostile country, and was never dislodged till he had, by a 
cruel discipline, gradually taught his adversaries how to resist him. 

‘The more minutely we examine the history of the Decline and Fall of Lace- 
demon, the more reason we shall find to admire the sagacity of Somers. The first 
great humiliation which befell the Lacedemonians was the affair of Sphacteria. 
[General von Kausler in his ‘‘ Worterbuck der Schlachten,”’ etc., assigns this ‘‘ Siege 
of Pylos and Island of Sphacteria”’ to B.c. 426, in the Seventeenth Year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, agreeing with Thucydides ; Diodorus says B.c. 425.] It is remarkable 
that on this occasion they were vanquished by men who made a trade of war. The 
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was a self-evident one, and yet it would also appear as if it is as diffi- 
cult to beat the fact into the heads of popular political representatives 
as to reduce the Jewish proverb referring to a natural impossibility, 
into practice, and make an ass mount a ladder. Exactly what the oc- 


force which Cleon carried out with him from Athens to the Bay of Pylos, and to 
which the event of the conflict is to be chiefly ascribed, consisted entirely of mer- 
cenaries,—Archers from Scythia and Light Infantry from Thrace. The victory 
gained by the Lacedemonians over a great Confederate army at Tegea, retrieved 
that military reputation which the disaster of Sphacteria had impaired. Yet even 
at Tegea it was signally proved that the Lacedemonians, though far superior to 
occasional soldiers, were not equal to professional soldiers. On every point but one 
the Allies were put to rout; but on one point the Lacedemonians gave way, and 
that was the point where they were opposed to a Brigade of a Thousand Argives, 
picked men, whom the state to which they belonged had during many years trained 
to war at the public charge, and who were, in fact, a standing army. [General 
von Kausler styles this conflict the Battle of Mantinea, B.c. 418, in the Fourteenth 
Year of the Peloponnesian War. The victors buried their dead at Tegea, whence 
the application of that title. Just so the Prussians style the great Bliicher-Wel- 
lington victory of 18th June, 1815, ‘‘ Za Belle Alliance,” the English ‘“* WatTER- 
Loo,” and the French ‘“‘ Mont St. Jean.’’ This fight at Tegea reminds the military 
reader of Sir Henry Carey (Lord Hunsdon)’s engagement with fifteen hundred Ber- 
wick harquebussmen, professionals, against the fanaticized hordes of Lord Dacres, 
in 1570, on the Gelt, a feeder of the Irthing, near Naworth, and in the mountain 
border, between Northumberland and Cumberland, in Northern England. The 
trained marksmen with their deadly volleys shattered the Militia, and a single squad- 
ron of horse then slaughtered them. Nevertheless, though thus promptly whipped, 
the Militia were no cowards. Their victor said of them, ‘They gave the proudest 
charge I ever saw.’ Still 1Ndiscipline could not avail against the professionals, for 
whom the Germans have a term which is most expressive,—Kerntruppen, i.e., 
Soldiers all, that is, best and culled with care, ‘‘ The Kidney of the wheat” as the 
Bible reads,—corps d’élite.] After the battle of Tegea, many years elapsed before 
the Lacedemonians sustained a defeat. At length a calamity befell them which 
astonished alltheir neighbors. A division of the army of Agesilaus was cut off and 
destroyed almost to a man; and this exploit, which seemed almost portentous to the 
Greeks of that age, was achieved by Iphicrates [(who was a general at twenty-five) 
in B.c. 893] at the head of a body of mercenary light infantry [or ‘‘ targeteers,” so 
styled from their improved and less weighty shields, armor, and equipments]. But 
it was from the day of Leuctra that the fall of Sparta became rapid and violent. 
Some time before that day the Thebans had resolved to follow the example which 
had been set many years before by the Argives. Some hundreds of athletic youths, 
carefully selected, were set apart, under the names of the City Band and the Sacred 
Band, to form a standing army. Their business was war. They encamped in the 
citadel; they were supported at the expense of the community ; and they became, 
under assiduous training, the first soldiers in Greece. They were constantly vic- 
torious until they were opposed to PHILIP’s admirably-disciplined phalanx at Cher- 
ronea; and even at Cheronea they were not defeated, but slain in their ranks, 
fighting to the last. It was this Band, directed by the skill of Great Captains 
[Epaminondas and Pelopidas] which gave the decisive blow to the Lacedemonian 
power. It is to be observed that there was no degeneracy among the Lacedemon- 
ians. Even down to the time of Pyrrhus they seem to have been in all military 
qualities equal to their ancestors who conquered at Platwa. But their ancestors at 
Platza had not such enemies to encounter.’”’—History of England, by Lord Ma- 
CAULAY, vol. v. pp. 11-18, 1861, with explanations and additions in [ — ] etc., 
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casional Soldiers have always been to Militia and professional Soldiers 
to. the best occasional Soldiers, the Great Companies under the dis- 
tinguished Condottieri were to Civic Militias and Feudal Arrays of the 
countries in which they sprang up and flourished. 

It is worthy of note that even the Roman Legions, who were as 
much veterans as were our volunteers at the end of the “ Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion,” were no more a match for the gladiators of Spartacus, B.c. 
73, trained to killing as a business, while there was anything like an 
equality of numbers, than they had been competent to oppose the pro- 
fessionals of Hannibal. Indeed, it was not until Crassus had collected 
sufficient forces to swarm them out that the bands of Spartacus were 
crushed, and not even then until dissensions between his lieutenants 
had thrown open the gate of victory to the Romans and delivered up 
the hitherto victorious bands to their oppressors. 

Vegetius declared that the Roman military system in its highest 
development was so perfect that it must have been the result of Divine 
inspiration. Its apogee, according to the Chronological Tables of 
one of the most careful of military critics, the German General von 
Hardegg, occurred in the time of Cesar. From that period it be- 
gan to decline, at first slowly, afterwards with terrible rapidity, until 
it set in that era of darkness,—so dark that it was the general belief 
that the world was coming to anend. It endured after Cesar, as the 
military light of the world, over one thousand years,—endured in even 
such still existent force that Finlay asserts and demonstrates very 
clearly that while superficial historians attribute to Charles Martel, 
“the Hammer” or “ Hammerer,” and his Franks the arrest of the 
Moslem menace of universal dominion, the old Roman discipline, in 
appearance effete, still possessed such innate influence and might that 
“the Byzantine armies had stopped the full force of the torrent before 
Charles Martel encountered one of its minor rills.” 

This is very strong language, but in effect it is true, and equally 
true that when the Byzantine Empire was extinguished in blood, and 
almost totally consumed in fire, and with it the wrecks of the disci- 
pline which New Rome had learned from Old Rome, the necessity of 
the times seemed to evolve a new form of the same force that showed 
itself under the Condottieri, which, although not strictly recognized 
under that category, nevertheless since they took their rise in Byzantine 
territory, they not only transmitted these ideas, but transported their 
effects into Italy. Thence and there grew up those great real Condot- 
tieri, who, in the fourteenth century, gave such fearful significance to 
the title, and with their cruel iron discipline and oneness of purpose 
literally smashed the 1ndiscipline which sought to oppose itself to their 
organization as a glass vessel is shivered by a hammer. From their 
infernal selfishness came the germ of the modern system of war. In the 
endeavor to make the fact clearer, this article is intended to demonstrate 
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that the war-seed collected in various lands, and selected with care, which 
resulted in the blossoms and fruit of an organization, administration, and 
discipline, which had carried the Roman ensigns over the whole known 
world,—farther, in many directions, than modern investigation has yet 
discovered ;—that seed buried in the subversion of the Roman Empire, 
which still existed in Byzantium centuries after Rome itself had lost 
its pre-eminence; that seed was rescued, and dug up and resown by 
these Condottieri, first in Greece, whence the shoots transported into 
Italy, and transplanted there. This occurred in the same way that 
Greek learning emigrated from Constantinople, after its final fall, into 
Italy. The new shoots taking root again, sprouted into the Condottieri 
of the fourteenth century. These leaders served as connecting links 
between the military science of the ancient world, which was expiring 
when they sprouted, and the military science of recent times, which 
was reborn and began to develop itself as soon as its parent disappeared. 

The Byzantine Empire fell to pieces long before Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks. For over a century all that remained of the 
empire was the vicinage of Constantinople. 

In scrutinizing closely the careers of these military kinglings, the 
Condottieri, with their ambulating seats of government, their habits, 
manners, regulations, modes of operation, it is impossible not to recog- 
nize in them an important link in the endless chain of ages. It is 
like studying the life and habits of some species of a genus of animal 
life that has disappeared, like the Great Auk, the Dodo, or the Gigantic 
Moa, which existed long after we had more accurate and scientific 
records than have yet been discovered in regard to cause and effect five 
hundred years ago. Men at that day, and prior to it, accomplished in 
a great many different directions, with far inferior means, marvels 
which the Present can imitate, but cannot surpass. Look at a globe, 
and mark those waving lines which encircle it. How in one place 
they bulge towards the equator, and in another they curve toward the 
poles. If human enlightenment could be represented in a similar way 
upon a globe, the same kind of irregular lines would encircle the 
sphere. The Ages styled “dark” were of different shades in different 
regions. At that very time in the midst of the darkness there was 
light, and brilliant light, somewhere. The Middle Ages, which are 
about equivalent to the Dark Ages, were the interval between the posi- 
tive Decline of the Roman Empire and the pronounced revival of 
learning in Europe, generally stated as from the eighth to the fifteenth 
century. They were in respect to the Science and Art of War very 
dark, especially in regard to organization and discipline. Without 
such general obscurity aggregations similar to the Spanish or Catalan 
Grand Company, whose leaders showed extraordinary generalship at 
the battle of the Cephisus in March, 1311, and the Great Companies 
—which about ruled Italy for half a century—could not have held 
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together except for the moment, whereas they were acknowledged as 
existences, and powerful ones, holding the balance of power for cen- 
turies. They may be said to have ruled the hour in one quarter or 
another from the capture of Constantinople by the Franks, 12th 
April, 1204, down to the close of the career of Sir John Hawkwood in 
1394, in Italy, and the assured sovereignty of Henry IV. in France 
about 1600. “Our countryman (according to the English “Penny 
Cyclopedia”), Sir John Hawkwood, is said to have been the last, as he 
was beyond comparison the most eminent for his skill in military 
affairs. Sir John died at Florence in 1393, at an advanced age, and 
was buried with great pomp by the Florentines. There is a cenotaph 
to his memory in the church of Sible Hedingham, Essex [England], 
where he was born.” 

Among the many leaders who rose and fell, some to the establish- 
ment of permanent princely houses and some to miserable ends, 
there was none grander in design and greater in individual capacity, 
courage, and a certain chivalry than the Chevalier de Montreal, and 
withal scarcely one more unhappy in the manner of his death. He 
became neither drunk with power, pride, place, nor wine, and the 
man who sent him to the block with all four. Were the whole truth 
told of Rienzi and of Montreal, the latter would prove the better and 
braver man. Rienzi dreamed a dream, and like a dream its impression 
was evanescent. Montreal lived a life, and the impression he made 
lives to-day, because he comprehended that Discipline is the Soul of an 
Army, and the very discipline he taught and enforced is to-day a 
living thing, which has grown and fructified with finer and larger fruit 
ever since. He clearly recognized that even as with the loosening of 
the bonds of discipline the force of the Roman system dwindled and 
departed, even so with the replanting of it by him, it was to grow 
and develop and bear fruit abundantly, until again suffered to wither 
and perish through neglect and ignorance. 

There is a proverbial expression that “ truth is stranger than fiction,” 
and with equal justice it may be asserted that there are very few novels 
which deal apparently in the wildest exaggerations that have not been 
exceeded in strange and marvelous incidents by the lives of very many 
individuals. For instance, take the careers of the majority of military 
leaders in Italy, known as Condottieri, of whom this Montreal was one 
of the most eminent. 

It is almost impossible for people in the present high condition of 
civilization to conceive how a few thousand men could act their pleasure, 
commit every species of crime, and literally eviscerate difficult coun- 
tries filled with fortified cities and inhabited by a population accus- 
tomed more or less to the use of arms. Some idea of what damage can 
be done by such, can be reached by recalling the rebel raids in Penn- 
sylvania in 1862 and 1863, in the latter of which Chambersburg was 
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burned, or that of Morgan in Indiana and Ohio, July, 1863. Neither 
was arrested by any effort of the population, but solely by the pursuit 
of more or less trustworthy troops. Had there been none of the latter, 
there is no telling how far these ravages might have extended. Recall 
the ubiquitous courses of the Prussian Hulans in France in 1870-71, 
and that even the new government of Italy cannot put down brigandage 
in Sicily, and in the Calabrias (ancient Bruttii, so long the citadel and 
recruiting ground of Hannibal), since the people favor them. 

In the fourteenth century the citizens of the Italian municipalities 
who had grown enormously rich through commerce and manufactures 
had sunk their patriotism in selfishness, and destitute of true manliness, 
were willing to pay lavishly for foreigners to do their fighting. One 
excuse they did have. The quarrels in which they were expected to 
risk their lives were not their own, but those of their feudal lords, or 
the temporary despots who had acquired their authority by the vilest 
practices of guile, force, and even assassination. At all events, the 
rich were willing to pay to escape immediate peril, only to fall into 
greater dangers at the hands of those whose services they so foolishly 
bought. Had they followed the example of the great traders of an- 
tiquity and maintained permanent organizations of mercenaries,’ they 


5 There is in truth nothing new under the sun. David, who introduced the 
Prussian Landwehr System, THE Military System of the old world to-day, likewise 
saw the paramount advantage of having a Body-Guard of Foreigners who had no 
sympathy with the nation ; the will of whose king was their sole recognized director. 

‘¢ There was one important body of foreigners in the service of the Kings of 
Judah from the time of David [1056-1049 B.c.] downwards. David instituted a 
Body-Guard [conjectured number five hundred], Kerethim (Cherethetes) and Pele- 
thim (Pelethites), or, rather, of Cretans [famous as Light-troops] and Philistines 
(2 Sam. xv. 18), to whom the Hebrew of 2 Sam. xx. 23, adds a name which has 
been obliterated in our English version, the Carians. These foreign soldiers were 
asort of Janissaries attached to the person of the sovereign, after the common 
fashion of Eastern monarchs, who deem themselves most secure when surrounded 
by a band of followers uninfluenced by family connections with people of the 
land. The constitution of the Body-Guard appears to have remained unchanged 
to the fall of the Judean state. The Carians are again mentioned in the Hebrew 
text of 2 Kings xi. 4, and the prophet Zephaniah, writing under King Josiah [642 
B.C.], still speaks of men connected with the court, who were clad in foreign 
garb, and leaped over the threshold. To leap over the threshold of the sanctuary 
is a Philistine custom (1 Sam. v. 5), and when the prophet adds, that these Philis- 
tines of the court fill their master’s house with violence and fraud, we recognize 
the familiar characters of Oriental Janissaries (Zeph. i. 8, 9). 

‘The foreign guards, whom we thus see to have continued to the days of Zeph- 
aniah [637 B.c.], are unquestionably identical with the uncircumcised foreigners 
whom Ezekiel [590 s.c.] found in the Temple. For the guard accompanied the 
King when he visited the sanctuary (1 Kings xiv. 28), and the Temple Gate lead- 
ing to the Palace was called ‘The Gate of the Foot-Guards’ (2 Kings xi. 19). 
Nay, so intimate was the connection between the Temple and the Palace that the 
Royal Body-Guard were also the Temple Guards, going in and out, in courses, every 
week (2 Kings xi. 9). It was the Centurion of the Carians and the Foot-Guards 
who aided Jehoiada in setting King Jehoash [877 B.c.] on the throne, and 2 Kings 
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would have been far better off than by affording such opportunities for 
the after-oppression of villains not even bound for a certain term of 
years, but simply hired by the job. 


The Chiefs of Adventurers, or Condottieri, were nothing more nor less than a 
species of Contractors who, when any trouble was brewing, put in their bids, sealed 
or open. If the contract was awarded to them by favor, policy, or fair commercial 
dealing, they underwent the sufferings, did the fighting, and exhibited factitious 
patriotism as proxies for the cowardly or unwilling citizens. Having underbid one 
another to obtain a profitable job, they at once pursued a course quite common 
with contractors for other kinds of work or supplies. They either demanded in- 
crease of pay for inferior work, or resorted to false measurements of quality and 
quantity, or undertook to augment the stipulated emoluments by robbery and ra- 
pine. Again, when the job was completed, they were unwilling or unable to get 
rid of their followers or co-laborers and return to private life and honest courses 
until something else advantageous should turn up, and in order to keep their bands 
organized or together they were obliged to fight and tospoil without regard to whom 
the sufferers were. Thus they gradually became a perfect pest, from which there 
was no escape nor any method of relief. The unfortunate population exposed to 
their visitations were, as a rule, without recourse or remedy until the complete ruin 
and waste compelled their persecutors to ‘‘move on.’’ Each band was to some 


municipality or state a perfect ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain,’’ from which the ex-- 


hausted Sindbad could not relieve himself, because the persecutor, in fact, was 
always on his guard ; whereas the tormentor, in fiction, forgot himself and became 
drunk and lost his senses. There is more than one city in the United States which 
is subject to Harpies like the Condottieri, who plunder it, not by force of arms, but 
through contracts just as ruinous as the practices of the ‘‘ Chiefs of Adventurers”’ in 
Italy in the fourteenth century. Wickedness and matter always continue to exist ; 
they only change form. 

Moreover, there was a sort of common understanding between the very Con- 
dottieri who were opposed to each other, and to this, while fighting under different 
colors, they were far more faithful than they were to their employers by whom 
they were hired to fight. It is asserted that their fighting, as a rule, became more 
or less a sham; bloodless barring accidents. Prisoners of their own class and call- 
ing they simply plucked and plundered and let them go. Captives of all other 
sorts had to pay as large ransoms as could be squeezed out of them. In France it 
would seem they were much more given to killing and being killed. So it was in 
Italy in the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth the campaigns of the Condottieri 
against each other were little better than the summer mancuvres of modern troops, 
except that the peaceable and industrious were in every case inevitably at-the 
mercy of both bands of adventurers. 

‘‘ To demonstrate that their wars in the fifteenth century were frequently mere 
shams, at a great battle near Zagonera (1423) there were only three men killed. 
Again, in 1467, a battle was fought near Molinella between the Condottieri of the 
Pope and those of Naples, in which there was not even a single man hurt. At last 


xi. 11, 14, pictures the Coronation of the young King while he stood by a pillar, 
‘according to custom,’ surrounded by the foreign Body-Guard, who formed a 
circle about the altar and the front of the shrine in the holiest part of the Temple 
court (compare Joel ii. 17). Thus it appears that as long as Solomon’s Temple 
stood, and even after the reform of Josiah, the function of keeping the ward of the 
Sanctuary, which by Levitical Law is strictly confined to the House of Levi, on 
pain of death to the stranger who comes near (Num. iii. 38), devolved upon un- 
circumcised foreigners, who, according to the law, ought never to have been per- 
mitted to set foot within the courts of the Temple.’’—‘‘ Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,” by W. Robertson Smith, New York, 1882, pages 249, 250. 
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they became the most faithless and treacherous of men. Not unfrequently they 
changed their allegiance on the very field of battle when they were offered better 
pay by the enemy, nor did they hesitate to double or treble the price agreed upon 
after every real or sham victory.” 

As early as 1225 Genoa took the Sovereign Count of Savoy into pay with two 
hundred horse. Florence retained five hundred French lancers in 1282. After the 
expedition of the Emperor Henry VII. in 1310, many soldiers of fortune remained 
in the service of Milan, Florence, Pisa, and other states. 

Besides the profit which they gained through the ransom of their prisoners, their ~ 
pay, according to the value of money then, appears to have been high (assuming 
them to have been as well paid as the other troops, and that of the private soldier 
to have been at a far higher rate in proportion to the commanders and officers than 
in modern times). At the siege of Calais, in 1346, Edward, Prince of Wales, for 
himself and retinue, for his wages of war, had 20 shillings ($5) aday. The pay 
of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, for his ‘‘ wages of war,’’ was 6s. 8d. a day; 11 ban- 
nerets, 4s. a day; 193 knights, 2s. ; 512 esquires, 1s.; 46 men-at-arms and 612 
archers on horseback, each, 6d. a day. From the known rapacity of these mer- 
cenaries, it is not likely that they would have accepted lower terms than the other 
troops engaged in the same enterprise. According to Villani, they frequently de- 
manded and received double pay, with a premium or bounty-money of a month’s 
pay on their engagements. It is difficult to state what was the exact amount, but 
it is conjectured that the pay of a private cuirassier was more than that of a sub- 
altern officer of the present day. But their chief inducement to serve was the 
plunder of the towns or castles which they took, the contributions they levied, and 
the ransom of the prisoners. From this motive they were induced not only to 
spare their own men as much as possible, but to give quarter to their enemies. 
This, as before mentioned, rendered some of their battles nearly bloodless. A 
ludicrous instance of this occurred when Piccinino advanced to attack Florence 
with several thousand men. The place was defended by Capponi with another 
body, principally composed of mercenaries. The two armies engaged at An- 
ghiari, a short distance from Florence (ten miles northeast of Arezzo). The battle 
lasted four hours. Piccinino was totally defeated, and fled to Borgo San Sepolcro 
(on the Tiber, sixteen miles northeast of Arezzo, formerly strongly fortified), with 
about a thousand men. The rest were made prisoners. Only one man was killed, 
and this owing to the accident of his falling from his horse and being trodden under 
foot. Capponi, however, was unable to follow up his success. 


The Condottieri bad as they were in France were worse in Italy, 
and grew worse and worse. With the exception of Fra Moriale, in the 
fourteenth, and Sir John Hawkwood the Englishman in the fifteenth, 
century, they were as notorious for their bad faith as for their rapacity ; 
nor did their cruelty to outsiders fall short of either. So dreaded did 
their visitations become that great states and princes were willing to 
pay large sums of money simply to bribe them not to march through 
their territories. This, however, was not only the case in regard to 
these adventurers, but even in respect to regular armies down to very 
recent times. The cold-blooded Turenne, who was opposed to the out- 
rages of his soldiers, not because they were criminal, but because it 
affected discipline, has been highly praised for refusing such a bribe, 
because he did not intend to follow the route which passed through the 
place of. which the inhabitants had raised the money. Otherwise, he 


was a specimen of a Condottiere, for he changed sides as his interests 
\ 
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dictated until he had attained a loyal position which could not be 
bettered. 


“ After the invention of gunpowder, of heavy artillery, the consequent intro- 
duction of the new method of carrying on sieges, and of modern tactics, a strong 
arm and a brave heart no longer guaranteed success in the battle-field, but the experi- 
ence and discipline of regular troops. Corps consequently formed under experienced 
leaders, which, like the armed Societies of the Ancient Germans, were governed by 
their own laws and made war their profession. They had no fixed abode, only for 
a certain time serving those who gave them highest pay; after which they were 
free, and would not unfrequently enroll themselves beneath the standard of their 
late opponent. They regarded war as a means of livelihood, without regard to its 
cause or object. They had their private treasury, their private tribunal that passed 
sentence of life or death, and, with their women and children, formed a petty migra- 
tory force, that partly recruited itself, their children and the boys that attached them- 
selves to them becoming in their turn soldiers. The notorious Black Guard, which, for 
almost a century, maintained its full numbers and served under almost every prince 
in Europe, was a band of this description. On the gradual decay of the power of 
the aristocracy and of the cities, and on the opening of the Reformation, when the 
mass throughout Germany was in a state of strong fermentation, the mercenary, 
particularly the foreign troops, afforded a convenient means to the princes for keep- 
ing their refractory estates or rebellious subjects in check and the people under sub- 
jection. They were consequently retained during peace as body-guards and house- 
hold troops and as garrisons in the fortresses formerly defended by the nobles or the 
citizens. This foreign soldiery brought foreign terms into uge during the Thirty 
Years’ War. The various troops were formed into companies under a captain, a 
certain number of which composed a regiment, commanded by a colonel. Several 
of these regiments were again commanded by a general, and the generals were, in 
large armies, in their turn subordinate to the field-marshal, or generalissimo. The 
interior economy of the army, the courts-martial, etc., also required a crowd of espe- 
cial officers, such as master of the ordnance, quartermaster-general, provost-mar- 
shal, etc., whilst its spiritual wants were supplied by military chaplains and a 
chaplain-general. 

‘‘ The first Mercenaries (in modern Europe) were Swiss, and merely consisted 
of infantry, that generally advanced to the attack in a wedge, armed with jagged 
clubs (morning-stars), and with extremely broad, double-handed swords. They 
were succeeded by the German Lancers, who bore immensely long pikes, at one end 
of which was a hatchet (halberds, partisans). To these were shortly afterwards 
associated the Arquebusiers, who used the first guns, which, on account of their 
weight, were rested upon forks for the purpose of taking aim. The Spanish Arque- 
busiers were the most celebrated. Gustavus Adolphus introduced a lighter gun, the 
musket, which has ever since been used by the infantry. The Croatians in the im- 
perial armies first distinguished themselves as light infantry for skirmishing and 
for harassing the advance-guard and the rear flanks of the enemy. In the cavalry 
the ancient knights and squires were succeeded by the troopers, or cuirassiers, who 
still retained the armor and helmet. The dragoons, without armor, with a hat in- 
stead of a helmet, armed with the carbine, a species of light cavalry, that could also 
serve on foot, were first introduced by Mansfeld, and were more systematically or- 
ganized by Gustavus Adolphus. To these were finally added a body of light cav- 
alry for outpost duty and skirmishing, the Hungarian Hussars and the Polish Cos- 
sacks (Hulans), in the imperial army. The artillery at first bore great affinity to 
the gigantic and awkward catapult. The first light artillery was introduced by 
Gustavus Adolphus. Maurice, Prince of Orange, brought the art of sieges to greater 
perfection. The first routine in tactics was practiced by the Swiss, who also intro- 
duced the square, as affording the best protection to infantry against the cavalry. 
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Gustavus Adolphus laid at first great, perhaps too great, weight on military science, 
and in his tactics decidedly favored attacks on the enemy’s flanks.” 


Among the most celebrated of the Italian Condottieri was Francisco 
Bussone, better known as Carmagnola, born of obscure and poor parents 
in 1390. His merit elevated him to the dignity of General-in-Chief to 
the troops of the Duke of Milan, and envy alone caused his disgrace. 
He was then employed by the Venetians as Generalissimo, commanded 
their armies, and with them humbled his former master. In 1432 the 
Venetian authorities accused him of treason and he was beheaded. 
His biographer claimed that his only crime was the remark, impolitic 
however true, that “the majority of the Venetian nobility were arro- 
gant braggarts in peace and cowards in war.” Another of the same 
sort, but more fortunate, was Giacomuzzo Attendolo, better known as 
Sforza. He was a poor, hard-working peasant of the Romagna, who 
staked his fate on a throw of his coulter, or wood-cutter’s axe, or mat- 
tock; exchanged this implement for a sword, soon transformed that 
into a general’s staff, and within twenty-five years after his death his 
natural son, Francesco Alessandro, transmuted both sword and baton 
into the sceptre of a monarchy, which, although small, was as rich, 
comparatively, as any in the world at that period. 


‘“‘ Francesco Sforza entered [Milan] in 1450 and was proclaimed Duke, . . . the 
great Condottiere . . . possessing the substance did not care for the external show 
of monarchy. He ruled firmly, wisely, and, for those times, well, attending to the 
prosperity of his states, maintaining good discipline in his cities, and losing no 
ground by foolish or ambitious schemes. Lowis XI. of France is said to have pro- 
essed himself Sforza’s pupil in statecraft, than which no greater tribute could be paid 
to his political sagacity. In 1466 he died, leaving three sons, Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan, the Cardinal Ascanio, and [the most unfortunate] Lodovico, surnamed Il 
Moro.’”’ [Who was ruined by the same forces and measures by which his grand- 
father rose.] 


The last Condottiere who won celebrity in Italy was Sir John 
Hawkwood, who was really a general of extreme courage and discre- 
tion and possessed of the highest military dexterity. A number of 
Italian Condottieri or Generals took him as their model, and developed 
sufficient military talent to displace the foreign chiefs after the death of 
Hawkwood. Among these national or Italian Condottieri who became 
illustrious besides the two already mentioned, Carmagnola and Sforza, 
was Brancaccio, or Andre Braccio de Montone, a nobleman of Perugia, 
who, with his native place for its capital, created a principality for him- 
self. Nor must his master, Alberic, Count of Barbiano, who restored 
honor to the Italian arms, be forgotten. He was also the master of the 
Sforza, the Ugolotto, and many other famous captains of this epoch. 
Nicolas Piccinino, the pupil again of Braccio de Montone, became a 
general of high repute, but the glory of his prime was succeeded by such 
reverses that he died of chagrin. His son, Francesco, experienced 
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almost exactly the same contrasts of fortune as did his sire. Another 
son, Giacomo, was general-in-chief of Venetian armies and opposed to 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, and beaten by him. Then he became a Con- 
dottiere, proper, organized a company of adventurers, hired himself out 
to a succession of masters, finally took service with Ferdinand of Aragon, 
who paid him with extensive estates, and a pension, enormous for the 
time, of ninety thousand florins. When Ferdinand had gained his ends, 
about two years subsequently, he cast Piccinino into prison and had him 
strangled in his dungeon. This list of examples might be greatly en- 
larged, with interesting sketches, but it must close with an allusion to 
one who was a contemporary of the hero of this sketch, Fra Moriale, viz. : 
Arnold von (or Arnoul or Ernoal de) Cervole, who put the Pope Inno- 
cent VI. to ransom in or about 1357, in Avigno. To get rid of him 
and his brotherhood, his Holiness paid two hundred thousand francs, a 
vast sum at that era, sent a Cardinal to shrive these grisly penitents, 
and exclaimed, “I will not only give them full absolution with one 
hand (the Pope blesses with only one hand), but with both hands, if 
they will immediately evacuate the Comtat,” the country around the 
papal residence. 

This allusion leads to a consideration, however, of the French Con- 
dottieri, and the story of some of their evil yet gallant doings is not 
without absolute interest in its very strangeness,—moroseness, assigning 
the primary signification to the latter word, “ properly, excessively ad- 
dicted to any particular way or habit.” Very pertinent, for these 
rascals were particularly given to the way that leads in civilized com- 
munities to the gallows, and to the habit of helping themselves to 
whatever took their fancy. 

It was during the reign of Louis VII., the Young (1137-1180), 
that certain bands of Adventurers made their appearance in France. 
Although this title originated in Italy, the English word Adventurer 
influenced its orthography as adopted by the old French writers, because 
the English army, being superior to that of France in the fourteenth 
century, set the fashion to the latter. Brantome and Rabelais wrote 
“ Adventurier,” an expression which borrows at once from four lan- 
guages, English, French, Spanish, and Italian. These bands were re- 
cognized by fifty different names, of which the best known were those 
most generally styled Aragonnese (or Catalans), Armagnacs, Bandits, 
Brabancons, Brigands, White Companies, Grand Companies, Free- 
Lances, etc. 

To each one of these different bands belongs a story peculiar to 
itself. 

Generally these Adventurers were gatherings of men from all 
nations, who constituted the basis of the Militia of the Middle Age 
which were not properly feudal. According to some writers, these 
different bands were formed as sequels or resultants to the Crusades. 
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All the knights who were in search of adventures who had taken part 
in the first of these religious expeditions had sold their domains, hoping 
Gg in Palestine to acquire, by conquest, kingdoms, principalities, or, at least, 
vast and rich signiories or manors, but these dreams proved delusory, 
Those who returned home, poor, without money or refuge, having little 
or nothing but their own swords, too proud to lose caste by renouncing 
the noble profession of arms, hired out to the lords, who, better advised, 
had remained on their properties and contented themselves with fighting 
their neighbors. 

There is no difference in the importance or the celebrity of any 
military leaders except what they derived from the renown, extent, and 
duration of the success they owed to their troops. The ability shown— 
as demonstrated by the results of their victories—won for the chiefs of 
these Adventurers titles of dukes ; for robbers, that of conquerors ; and 
for their soldiers, those of knights and regular armies. Always and 
everywhere, historians have too frequently been flatterers and false 
guides. ‘‘ Whoever will write under the inspiration of independent 
conviction,” says Pascal, will one day agree or concede that “ the Con- 
scription of Bonaparte was a menacing nursery of adventurers.” 

Philip Augustus was the first of the French kings who availed 
themselves of the services of troops like these Adventurers. He, how- 
ever, only followed the example of Henry II. of England, who, in 
extremity, levied an army of bandits and adventurers in 1173, and 
made them very serviceable against France. 

According to French writers, England had no confidence in its 
army except that portion of it comprising a strong corps of mercenaries 
styled “ Brabancons,” bandits during peace, changing sides without 
hesitation, certainly as brave as the national levies of the times. As 
they were especially expert in surprises and in partisan war, they were 
| employed to intercept convoys, fall upon isolated detachments, and sur- 
prise strong places which were negligently guarded. France was the 
greatest sufferer, especially the central districts, which these Adventurers 
insolently characterized as “their chamber” (living-room?). They 
lived by plunder, reaped the harvests, and tortured the population 
in a thousand different ways. Louis VII. of France was obliged to 
levy an army against two of their chiefs, Pons, Viscount of Polignac, 
and William, Count of Avergne. The former was finally converted 
by an old monk, submitted to a public flagellation by a priest in a 
church which he had pillaged, laid aside his armor, and became a 
monk himself. Such was the end of one of the first of these French 
Condottieri. 

Richard the Lion-Hearted let loose a division of these brigands 
upon France, who laid waste the country. At Carhaix, in 1197, they 
were cut to pieces by a corps of Breton knights. The majority spoke 
a language which was incomprehensible to the natives and lived like 
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miscreants. As soon as they took the field, they committed abomina- 
tions which imagination can scarcely conceive. 

The English John had a number of these Brabancons in his service, 
an appellation derived from the fact that they were, as a rule, natives 
of Brabant. One of their captains, Lupicaire, displayed such ability 
that John gave him the chief command of his armies in Normandy. 
When Philip Augustus had apparently reduced them to extremity, 
he was so convinced of the probable result of their fierce desperation 
that he allowed them to capitulate and go free upon surrendering 
their stronghold. Philip, likewise, had in his pay a corps of these 
Adventurers, under a chief named Cadoc. This band must have been 
very numerous and capable of rendering important service, since their 
daily pay, accorded by the king, was one thousand livres, an enormous 
amount for the time. It is well known that Philip Augustus had been 
economizing for a long time in order to be able some day to enlist their 
services. Having dismissed them after the conquest of Normandy, to 
which they had powerfully contributed, he was obliged, in 1187, to 
march against them at the head of his whole army. He defeated them 
near Bourges, in the very centre of France, but this reverse did not pre- 
vent them from penetrating into Aquitaine and Burgundy, where they 
pillaged churches and dwellings alike, flayed the priests, ill-treated 
women of all ages, without regard to decency, and seemed to take a 
delight in doing everything which could outrage every feeling of 
respect for religion or decency. 

Thereupon, in the south of France, religious and popular Brother- 
hoods were organized to get rid of all these bands. Such patriotic 
associations, styled “ Brotherhoods of Peace,’ actually exterminated 
seventeen thousand of the Adventurers, and might have crushed them 
out had not the great lords paralyzed their efforts by converting their 
castles into asylums for the wrecks of the Grand Companies. Then, find- 
ing their good intentions frustrated, the Brotherhoods of Peace, origi- 
nally industrious mechanics, who had left their business and homes to 
destroy the brigands, becoming in turn habituated to a life of adventure, 
themselves turned Bandits as formidable to society as those they had 
risen up to put down, and soiled with all the crimes of the latter, which 
had excited the popular indignation. 

A few years later appeared William Caillet, a native of Mello, in 
the Beauvoisis, at the head of an uprising of the peasants, known in 
history as the Jacquerie. Their object was to exterminate the nobility 
and military classes, who oppressed them. They gave battle at once to 
the Dauphin of France and the King of Navarre, burned the gentry in 
their mansions, impaled some, roasted others before slow fires, and com- 
pelled others again to eat the flesh of their own wives and daughters, 
after having dishonored them before cutting their throats. Caillet 
came near surprising the Castle of Meaux, in which the Dauphin and 
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over three hundred ladies of quality had taken refuge with a mere 
handful of troops to protect them. These women of highest degree were 
destined to the same horrible treatment above mentioned, when, at the 
crisis, the Count de Foix and the Captal der Buch, although the latter, 
personally, was an enemy to the Dauphin and in the service of, Eng- 
land, actuated by the purest spirit of chivalry, did not hesitate to 
attack the thousands of miscreants with a few, some hundred or two of 
knights and men-at-arms. The slaughter of the Jacquerie was tre- 
mendous,—it is said seven thousand were killed on the spot,—and 
Caillet was captured and perished on the scaffold. The noted novelist, 
G. P. R. James, has made this Insurrection the subject of a novel, in 
which this affair of Meaux constitutes one of the most interesting inci- 
dents. There is no doubt whatever that the peasantry had just reason 
for their uprising, but they ruined their cause by the savageness of their 
revenge. The nobility made them pay dearly for their momentary 
triumph, and, without distinction between the innocent and guilty, 
committed such reprisals that the evils inflicted upon the country were 
so terrible there was no need for the English invasions to complete the 
destruction of the kingdom. The English inroads never could have 
done the damage which its own nobility did to France. 

The “ Companies of Adventure” continued to augment in number, 
force, and importance. At Poictiers, 19th September, 1356, John of 
France opposed Adventurers, foreigners, to the Adventurers of Ed- 
ward of England, the Black Prince, so that the two armies were 
chiefly composed of this class of troops. After this battle, inexpressibly 
terrible to France, the English Companies formed themselves into new 
bands under the name of “ Late Comers,” which surpassed in ferocity 
all the preceding. Finally, after devastating the richest provinces of 
France, they all united under a French gentleman, John of Gouges, to 
the number of seventeen thousand, and fell upon provinces which had, 
until then, in a measure escaped similar visitations. One result was 
the principal Condottieri organized themselves into a sort of confeder- 
ation, which constituted a state within the state. King John became 
so dismayed that he levied a national army of ten thousand men, to 
which he was fortunate enough to win over Ernoul or Arnold de Cer- 
vole, who had distinguished himself at Crecy and Poictiers. This chief 
brought over with him a reinforcement of about four thousand Adven- 
turers, styled the “ Brotherhood of Booty.” This was the Ernoul already 
referred to, who, known as the Arch-priest, about this date put Pope 
Innocent VI. in Avignon to ransom. With the aggregated fourteen 
thousand men, “ occasionals” and “ professionals,” the Constable of 
France, James de Bourbon, attacked the united Adventurers at Brignais, 
2d April, 1362, and was totally defeated. In a measure his troops 
were exterminated, Ernoul was wounded and taken prisoner, and the 
Constable and his son and nephew wounded to death. After this vic- 
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tory, John of Gouges had the audacity to proclaim himself “ King of 
France,” and assumed the motto “ Friend of God and Enemy of Hu- 
manity.” Very much as Werner had done in Italy. It would take too 
long to relate what followed except in general terms. The Adven- 
turers ravaged pretty much the whole southeast of France and invested 
Avignon, the seat of the papacy. Pope Innocent VI. bought them off 
with sixty thousand florins in money, complete absolution for their sins, 
and an entertainment of the principal chiefs at his own table, when, as 
formally stipulated, before they would accept the papal invitation they 
were treated according to the ceremonial accorded to guests of sovereign 
rank. During the feast the Pontifical palace resounded with the pro- 
fane songs of the Condottieri. Then they burst into Italy, carrying 
with them what was even worse than human cruelty, if anything could 
be, i.e., the plague; they grew rich amid the general misery with the 
plunder of new districts, and then, for reasons best known to them- 


Selves, made their way back into France. Seguin de Badifol, who 


compelled every one to salute him as “King of the Companies,” 
formed one band, into which no one was admitted who could not prove 
gentle birth. After having plundered and put the rich provinces of 
Auvergne and Languedoc to ransom, he marched against Charles the 
Bad, King of Navarre. Charles was even too “ bad” for the Condot- | 
tieri. He poisoned the King of the Companies, and then made a better 
bargain with the latter’s followers. 

In 1365 the celebrated Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable of France, 
succeeded in inducing the French Condottieri to follow him into Spain. 
These “ Black Bands” now assumed the title of “ White Companies,” 
on account of a large white cross sewn upon their dresses, under the 
pretext that they were about to make a crusade against the Saracens. 
To prove the sincerity of their Roman Catholicism these thirty thou- 
sand Adventurers in passing squeezed the Pope in Avignon, extracting 
two hundred thousand crowns from the pockets of the Prince of the 
Apostles, and his absolution properly engrossed upon parchment and 
under seal. At first, du Guesclin was completely successful in Spain, 
but his triumph excited the jealousy of the English Black Prince. As 
soon as the latter appeared, a large portion of the Adventurers who had 
once served under him deserted du Guesclin to take service under the 
Prince of Wales. To cut the story short, du Guesclin was completely 
beaten at the battle of Navarette and taken prisoner. The Adventurers 
who had escaped the disasters of this war then re-entered France and 
formed new associations, at the head of which the greatest nobles of 
France were not ashamed to place themselves. 

Sometimes as Robbers, sometimes as Mercenaries in the Royal service, 
these Adventurers continued to exist and live by brigandage through 
reign after reign. When the League was arranged against the crown 
of France, these rascally organizations again assumed the guise of 
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champions of religion and legality. One association under the Mar- 
quis de Trans, nephew of the Count of Five, private secretary of 
Queen Catherine de Medicis, was composed of impoverished young 
scions of noble families. These made a business of carrying off rich 
heiresses and compelling their relations to give them as wives to their 
ravishers. 

Compelled, as usual, by want of space, the rest of the narrative must 
be passed over in seven-league boots. Henry I'V., as soon as he became 
sovereign of France, determined to purge out from the kingdom the 
last symptom of the bands who had come to be known as “ Brigands 
of the Mountain” and Sparrows (perhaps Sparrow-hawks). His desire 
to free the country from their presence may have been dictated as much 
by vengeance as by policy. They had been the chief support of the 
League which had kept him so long from the throne. It is a fashion of 
historians to laud Henry IV. in the same way that they abuse Louis XI., 
whereas the latter was by far the best king of the two,—that is, the best 
king for the best interests of the kingdom. Henry was far more de- 
bauched and selfish than Louis, but he was more gallant, affable, and 
good-natured, qualities which always please the masses. As to wisdom, 
foresight, and far-sight, there is no comparison. Louis was the king 
Thucydides indicated, “'The man who could see the present and fore- 
see the future.” Henry was a soldier and Louis was a general, and 
perhaps no more sagacious monarch ever sat upon the throne of France 
than the latter, as will be shown hereafter. However, Henry IV. pro- 
claimed the Adventurers to be assassins and simple robbers. The 
“‘ Mountaineers” dispersed at once. The Sparrows took service with 
the Duke de Merceeur, chief of the League in Brittany. In that 
province they intrenched themselves solidly in a position which they 
had caused to be fortified, doubtless by the forced labor of the peasantry, 
in the midst of a wood, whence they sallied forth to plunder. Upon 
all the guide-posts of the roads around their citadel they set up in- 
scriptions, “ Peace to the Gentry ; Death to the Provosts and Police; 
The Purses of the Traders.” Henry dispatched against them a division 
of five thousand men, who laid siege to the strong fortress of the Spar- 
rows. They defended themselves with the courage of despair, for they 
knew that Henry IV. had appointed seventeen Provosts to execute all 
who were captured. At length their works were beaten down with 
cannon and then carried by assault, whereupon the survivors of the 
garrison were put to death. 

Such was the end of the last recognized organization of the Adven- 
turers in France. 

Before returning to the Condottieri in Italy, it may be interesting 
to know how national troops were paid, since the pay of the Adven- 
turers was regulated on the same basis. King John of France, by 
ordonnance 30th April, 1351, just about the time that Fra Moriale 
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commenced his career as a grand Condottiere, regulated the pay. But 
it must be borne in mind that a cent in the fourteenth century would 
buy many things, or more than a quarter of a dollar will purchase 
to-day. A Banneret received forty cents a day, a Knight twenty cents, 
a Squire ten cents, a Valet (or private) five cents ; but each of these had 
to provide himself, and own and maintain a proper: horse, clothing, 
armor, arms, and equipments. 

About this time the monthly pay of a German footman was four 
(two dollars), and of a trooper eight (four dollars), florins or guilders, 
which involved the providing clothes, arms, equipments, ete. Officers 
received more, according to their commands and responsibilities. The 
English pay was much higher, and emphasized as relatively high for 
the time. A Banneret received per day four shillings, about a dollar ; 
Knights, two shillings; Esquires, one shilling; Troopers, sixpence ; 
Footmen, threepence; privates, artificers, who might rank with our 
Sappers and Miners, from threepence to twelvepence a day. This was 
twice and a half as much as the stipend of officers and men in the 
French service, and a little more than the rate at which German mer- 
cenaries were paid. 

It is next to impossible to draw any comparison between the pay 
in the fourteenth century and that in our own, because in the former 
case what a soldier daily received in money would buy a sheep, which 
now on an average costs four or five dollars, and everything else was in 
proportion. It is said that Constable du Guesclin’s ransom of twenty 
thousand dollars in 1367 was equal to two hundred thousand dollars in 
1852; and it is very questionable if one million dollars would buy as 
much to-day in the United States as twenty thousand dollars, cash in 
hand, would have purchased or commanded five hundred years ago in 
France. 

Returning now to the Condottieri, who won great reputation in 
Italy, there is none perhaps more generally known than Walter de 
Montreal d’Alba(r)no. His career as a supreme commander-in-chief did 
not last over two years. Still, his importance cannot be measured by 
this short time, but rather by the extent of his influence, his ability, 
and the vastness of his plans,—plans which deserved success, and came 
so near their realization. He is the only one of his class who is worthy 
of being elevated into a hero of romance, for he still retained much that 
was noble, and displayed traits of humanity uncommon among his 
peers and contemporaries. He lost his life nearly half a century before 
Sforza became prominent. He shares with Rienzi the interest of Bul- 
wer’s most brilliant novel, “The Last of the Tribunes.” Although the 
portraits of both these noted men are painted in glowing colors, there is 
perhaps more solid truth in that of the soldier of fortune than in that 
of the leader of the Roman democracy. Nay, more, it is questionable 
if the dispassionate reader will not lay down the romance referred to 
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with a decided conviction that Montreal was the finest and intrinsically 
the noblest of the two principal characters. There were, indeed, very 
many mean streaks in Rienzi’s character ; and yet he flashes out in the 
brillianey with which it has been invested by poetry and romance, until 
it resembles the revolutions of the sun, with their flaming eruptions of 
inconceivable extent, the cause and effect of which we know nothing. 
Just so with Rienzi. Fra Moriale was a recognizable man in all his 
strength and weakness; Rienzi is a popular myth, as are all the idols 
of the people,—even Washington, and most particularly that apostle 
of the Democracy, Jefferson. The last was anything but what the 
masses believe him to have been, either in action or opinion. 

Fra Moriale was so entitled because he was originally a Brother, 
or Knight, of the Order of Rhodes (afterwards of Malta), or St. John 
of Jerusalem. “ Deodato de Gozon, Grand Master of the Order,— 
1346-53,—not being able to check such private adventures of his 
knights,—as, for instance, this one of Moriale,—resigned his office in 
disgust.” This was the Gozon to whom tradition assigns the destruc- 
tion, by the help of English bulldogs carefully trained for the encoun- 
ter, of the monster or dragon which was devastating the island of 
Rhodes, or Orpheus, Isle of Serpents. The skull of this reptilian 
terror—larger than that of a horse—was displayed over the Ambrose 
Gate of Rhodes as late as 1829; and Gozon’s monument, erected thir- 
teen years after his decease, bears testimony to the fact that he slew an 
enormous serpent, a feat attributed to his “Skill [or Ingenuity], the 
Conqueror of Force.” Finding that his knights, away from his imme- 
diate supervision, like Fra Moriale, violated his edicts and the Rules 
of their Order, he twice applied to the Pope for permission to resign, 
and the second time it was granted. Gozon died of apoplexy the very 
year and season the recalcitrant Fra Moriale was at the summit of his 
power. Walter de Montreal d’Alba(r)no, this knight of Malta, was 
by birth a gentleman of Provence, and born at Narbonne. After 
quitting the Order of Hospitalers, he entered the service of Louis, 
King of Hungary, and at the head of a troop of mercenaries he dis- 
tinguished himself in that monarch’s Neapolitan Wars, 1347-51. 

When peace was effected, through Clement VI. (1350), and Louis 
evacuated Naples, and when all the other commanders under him had 
entered into treaties with his adversary, Queen Joanna, Montreal re- 
mained faithful, and refused to deliver up Aversa (some six miles 
north of Naples, famous for its sparkling wine, often palmed upon 
travelers as champagne), where Andreas, the husband of Joanna, and 
the brother of Louis, was strangled on the 8th September, 1345. The 
invasion of Naples by Louis, in which Montreal participated, and won 
so high a reputation, was the consequence of the crime referred to. 
Occupying Aversa with a small army of Brigands, styled “ Company 
of Adventurers,” or “of Adventure,” which afterwards grew into 
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“The Great Company,” Fra Moriale made himself formidable from 
the start. He had learned to reduce brigandage to a system, and yet 
maintain a high degree of discipline among soldiers to whom every crime 
was familiar, and thus, by knowing how to combine regulation with 
license, he assembled a regularly organized and administered force, 
which, from Aversa as the centre of his operations, rendered him re- 
doubtable in Southern Italy. 

It must not be supposed that Montreal originated this “ Devil’s 
Following,” but he made it the perfect military machine which lives 
in military annals as an evidence of his genius. After the fall of the 
great adventurer, Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens (who, first 
throned in Athens, then became Gonfaloniere of Florence, and fell at 
Agincourt, Constable of France), another arose, a German named 
Werner, of Urslingen, known in Italian history as Duke Guarniero, 
who adopted a motto somewhat like his contemporary in France, 
Ernoul, and styled himself “the Enemy of God, of Pity, and of 
Mercy.” This appalling title he wore engraved upon a silver plate 
or gorget, and, at the head of two thousand gensd’armes (“ Barbute,” 
helmeted men, or men in complete armor, thoroughly equipped horse- 
soldiers, as opposed to Masnadieri, Footmen), miscreants, principally 
Germans like himself, he ravaged Northern Italy, until his followers 
having for the most part been bought off from his service, he returned 
to Germany. To Werner’s plan, but not his peculiar company, Mon- 
treal succeeded about Ist April, 1353. 

Queen Joanna, of Naples, to rid herself and kingdom of such a 
pest as the Fra, subsidized and sent Malatesta, Lord of Rimini,’ against 
Montreal, and besieged him in Aversa. 

The Malatesta Vecchio of the times of Dante and his son, Mala- 
testino dell’ Occhio (the one-eyed), were styled from their ferocity the 


§ There were several noted Branches of the Family of Malatesta ( Wicked head), 
but the principal ruled at Pesaro and at Rimini, where it flourished for over two 
centuries, sometimes the enemies and sometimes the allies and trusted friends of 
the Popes. As a rule, these Princes exemplified ‘‘ Hereditary Genius,’’ and dis- 
played marked military abilities. Sigismund, who won the greatest reputation, 
was born in 1416. He was not only one of the most celebrated commanders of his 
time, but a philosopher and an historian. His good qualities, however, were coun- 
terbalanced by others and very bad ones. Impious, in fact destitute of religion, he 
denied the immortality of the soul, and violated every rule of right to satisfy his 
ambition. This conduct embroiled him with the Popes, and Pius II. (1458-64), 
excommunicated him. This rendered him more tractable. For years he was at 
war with his neighbors, and became much dreaded; then he commanded the troops 
of Venice, served in the Morea, took Sparta and other places from the Turks, and, 
on his return to Italy, he was made General of the Siennise and Florentines. He 
afterwards made war against Pope Pius II., and died 1467. Dante refers to him 
in the ‘‘ Inferno”’ as 


“that one-eyed traitor 
(Whose realm, there is a spirit here were fain 
His eye had still lack’d sight of )”—— 
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“ Mastiffs of Verruchio,” one of their castles. This MALATESTINO, 
however savage and perfidious, was a great soldier, and was said to have 
married and murdered the celebrated FRANCEsCA DA RIMINI, who for 
nearly six centuries has been the most lovable heroine of prose and 
poetry, of painting and the drama. According to one account, her 
father, Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, was the friend and gen- 
erous protector of Dante in his old age. Other accounts say it was 
Francisca’s nephew of the same name. Time has not sufficed to solve 
the problem. 

There this Condottiere was reduced to such straits that, to save him- 
self, he submitted (1352) to the restitution of all of his rich plunder, 
and agreed to quit the Kingdom of Naples. With a small company 
(four hundred horse), which remained faithful to his fortunes, he took 
service (September, 1353) with the Prefect John, of Vico, Lord (or 
Tyrant) of Viterbo and Orvieto (Towns of the Patrimony of St. Peter), 
and Lieutenant for the Holy See. Even in this state of dependence 
“ Montreal nourished the vastest projects,” says Sismondi. He had 
written to all the “Constables” in command of professional soldiers 
throughout Italy to offer them a fixed pay and stipulated service as in 
regular organizations, and to assure them at the same time of every license 
which was enjoyed by members of any “Companies of Adventure.” 
By this promise he attracted to his standard fifteen hundred gensd’armes, 
which, estimating this force according to the understanding of the times 
(although the term “Lance” was not introduced in Italy until some 
years later), gave him, most likely, nine thousand horsemen,—+.e., fifteen 
hundred completely armed Troopers, heavy ; four thousand five hundred 
Mounted Archers ; fifteen hundred Coutilliers, or Esquires of the body ; 
fifteen hundred Pages or valets, light cavalry ; and two thousand Foot- 
men. No sooner had he organized this band than he determined to 
serve no power in particular, but to make himself feared by each and 
all. He first led his little army against Malatesta, Tyrant of Rimini, 
to revenge himself for the previous overthrow of his own fortune by 
that despot at Aversa, in 1352. In November, 1353, he entered the 
territory of this prince and spread desolation far and wide. In a few 
months he was master of over forty castles. But even this devastation 
was a matter of calculation. Montreal “had given a regular govern- 
ment” to his “famous Great Company,” which was admirably consti- 
tuted and thoroughly organized. He appointed four Captains of Cav- 
alry, of whom three were Germans, and four Constables of Infantry, 
all Italians. These eight chiefs formed the Superior and Secret Coun- 
cil, which, by the addition of a General of Finance and forty captains and 
lieutenants, resolved itself into the Grand Council. This is one account. 
Another states he appointed a Treasurer, Secretaries, and Councillors, 
which last were, in fact, spies as well, since, selected from various inde- 
pendent cities and communes, they kept Montreal informed of the con- 
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dition and resources of each. With these Montreal deliberated on the 
common interests of his little army. They were in an inverse sense 
what the Venetian Deputies were on the staffs of their generals (as 


‘ a rule foreigners), whose actions and very thoughts they were sent to 


supervise, and what the Dutch Deputies were in the camp of Marlbor- 
ough, and the Carthaginian “ Envoys” were on the staff of Hannibal. 
Montreal, however, instead of submitting to the scrutiny of any one, 
subjected every one to the secret police of his confidential agents. Jus- 
ticiaries maintained peace in his camp, and compelled the soldiers to 
exercise a rigorous justice among themselves. Meanwhile, against the 
inhabitants of the different states into which he carried his arms, every 
species of license was permitted. The booty was distributed between 
the officers and soldiers—like modern prize-money—according to a 
regulated system ; then it was sold to the merchants, who, under Mon- 
treal’s personal safeguard, followed the army to purchase the plunder. 
“Tn consequence of this discipline abundance reigned in his camp.” 

In regard to the tactical arrangements of the armies of these times 
[thirteenth and fourteenth centuries] we have but little information. 
The following remarks are translated from the Geschichte des Kreigs- 
wesens. 

Cavalry was still, as ever before, the chief arm. Although the 
towns, for the most part, still did their fighting as footmen, yet the 
horse always possessed a decided superiority to their arm in the field. 
The cavalry was generally divided into bands, each of thirty-two 
full-armed lancers, who followed a particular small flag,—PANNER 
BANIER, PANNER WANNYR, BAHN. Five such bands made a com- 
pany, each of which had its Captain, Standard-bearer, Lieutenant, the 
proper number of Marshals,’ and a clerk (Adjutant?). Four such 
companies formed a Schwader (the modern Squadron, whose leader 
was called Herr-commander (Colonel). Not only the horse-soldiers 
composing these bodies, but their attendants and servants, were armed 
with Platten (Plate-armor), Schossen (Chain-armor), Blechhosen (Greaves 
or Leg-armor), Lippeisen (Gorgets), dwindled to mere ornament, and 
even lately worn by officers abroad. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, however, these articles of plate-armor were less common, as 
the scale-armor, or flexible coat of mail and steel cap began to come 
into use. These garments, which were close-fitting, were carefully 
covered with such iron scales sewed on, and these naturally allowed 
much more freedom of motion. The law ordered, further, that the 
horse-soldier should be well mounted. His horse must be of at least 
average height. Properly, however, he should have a battle-stallion 
(heriperedum). On the march, or when necessity obliged, a lighter 
horse—Ors, ambler, or pacer (hobbler ?)—was used for rapid journeys. 


7 Marshals (Marschalks) had the supervision of twelve horses. This term is 
still existing among the French in Maréchal des Logis (Quarter-Master of Cavalry). 
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For the rest the offensive arms of this period were almost precisely 
those of the period preceding, with the exception, however, that they 
were already made of less weight. Commonly these bands of horse 
formed very deep, as for a long time previously seems to have been 
characteristic of the Germans. Some light horse, chiefly mercenaries 
from foreign nations, Hungarians, and Slaves, composed almost always 
the advanced guard. If these were driven back, then first the heavy- 
armed horse (cavalry of the line) came into action. From the time that 
plate-armor began to be disused, Pikes or Lances played a more 
prominent réle. These did not shiver in the first charge, and were, 
therefore, more frequently used, especially by the light cavalry. In- 
tervals appear to have been taken only between squadrons, but this is 
not certain. When the heavy horse had made a successful attack the 
light horse followed up the pursuit, after they had been (not unfre- 
quently) used during the fight for demonstrations against the flanks of 
the enemy. Experience and military knowledge appear to have given 
modifications to these tactics, for we often find differences in the accounts 
furnished of them. 

The Foot-soldiers of this time were divided into bands of one hun- 
dred men, for this reason called “ hun-schafts.” Since each of these had 
a Van (Flag, Fahne), they, at a later period, were called Fahnen. <An- 
other name was Companies. The commander of such a band was called 
Hovetmann (head-man, captain). An Under-captain, Ensign, Ser- 
geant, Lance-sergeant, Corporal, and Clerk assisted him, or were at his 
disposal. Eight such Fahnen, or Companies, formed a Haufen (Bat- 
talion), which assembled under its own color again. The principal 
weapon of these footmen was a ten-foot-long spear. According to rule 
each footman should be provided with a cuirass, or else with a coat 
of scale-armor. Their formation appears to have been generally ten 
deep, and in little groups of two hundred men. It appears also that 
two feet front was reckoned for each man. 

We often find mention of a kind of wagon as attached to the foot- 
troops of the cities, of which they made use for moving their heavy- 
armed soldiers. These were called worst-wagen, because the seat on 
which the men in armor sat was stuffed out like a “ wurst” (sausage). 
If like the wurst-wagons or the wursts of the Austrian flask-trails gun- 
carriages (Cavallerie, Geschutze, Laffete), the soldiers sat astraddle on 
padded cushions, like as on a saddle, with rests for the feet replacing 
stirrups. Six armed soldiers commonly sat on one wagon,—Burger- 
glefen.2 They seem to have been specially used for rapid movements 
of the heavy-foot, whose armor did not allow them to march quickly. 
Many towns had from sixty to eighty such wagons in readiness. This 
presents a provision and prevision imitated on a far grander scale by 


8 A glefe was the name given to the ten-foot spears mentioned in a former 
paragraph. It also was given to five fully equipped men armed with such spears. 
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Napoleon, when he hurried forward his troops in vehicles by post from 
the English Channel to the Danube in 1805, to Ulm, to Vienna, and 
to Austerlitz. The Riist-wagen (equipment-wagons) and Herr-wagen 
(army-wagons) were different. To the former belonged a wagoner 
furnished with iron flails, shovels, and other necessary tools; to the 
latter, one arquebus, two axes, two shovels, two tire-dogs, two shot- 
ladles, two scythes, two sickles, a quantity of horse-shoes and nails, 
some palisades shod with iron, and, finally, a quantity of victuals. 

The organization and equipment of these troops were not so bad, 
considering the times, as has been generally supposed, 

“Throughout the Italian peninsula military men talked of nothing 
but the riches to be acquired in his [Montreal’s] service (Sismondi), and 
from every quarter they flocked to his banner.” Bulwer, in Book viii. 
of his “ Rienzi,” has drawn no exaggerated picture of Fra Moriale 
himself, nor of his surroundings. He had become “ the terror of Italy.” 
What is more, he had founded that system of perambulating princi- 
palities (royaumes ambulants), in which the Condottieri, like himself, 
were reigning sovereigns. On a small scale it was Napoleon carrying 
his court, and even his theatrical corps, into his camp, and making that, 
wherever he might be, the centre of control, even regulating the affairs 
of the Theatre Frangaise, at Paris, from amid the flames at Moscow, 
some fifteen hundred miles distant, “‘an audacious quackery in a stage 
rescript,” dated from “ His Imperial Head-Quarters in the Kremlin.” 

Having ravaged the territory of Rimini and satiated his vengeance, 
in addition, Moriale obliged his old enemy, Malatesta, the lord of 
this city, to pay him a very heavy ransom, ten thousand florins, equal of 
gold to twenty thousand dollars, or of silver to five thousand dollars, 
which, considering the relative value of money then and now, represents 
ten times eithersum. Thence he turned to menace the Tuscan ‘Com- 
munes,” or Republics, which had united against him. By his diplo- 
matic address he detached Perugia from this League, and made an 
alliance with it himself, because he wished thus to secure a basis in case 
of reverse, and an asylum in case of a complete defeat. Then (1354) 
he swooped down upon Sienna, Florence, and Pisa with an army of 
seven thousand gensd’armes and fifteen hundred picked infantry, and, 
besides, a troop of irregulars (gougats) and ruffians, who, nearly twenty 
thousand in number, were very useful to the regular troops as “bum- 
mers” for supplying them with provisions.’ 

Sienna saved itself by ample contributions of rations and a free 
transit, Florence by a payment of twenty-eight thousand florins (fifty- 
six thousand dollars), and Pisa by one of sixteen thousand florins. 
After this, Montreal took service for four months and a pay of fifteen 
thousand crowns (gold florins?) with a Lombard League against the 
“terrible” Giovanni Visconti, Cardinal-Archbishop of Milan (died 


9 Compare Napier, ‘‘ Florentine History,” vol. i. ch. xxiii. page 199, etc. 
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1359), one of the most powerful of the Italian “ kinglings.” The time 
had now arrived when things seemed ripe to Montreal, who contem- 
plated the establishment of a permanent dominion, perhaps even a 
sovereignty,—everlasting dream of conquerors of the Italian peninsula, 
first realized in modern times in 1870,—with Rome for its capital. He 
left his “Great Company” under the command of his lieutenant (self- 
styled Count), Conrad Lando, a Swabian, and traveled with an escort 
weak in numbers to Perugia, and thence to Rome. His pretext was 
the arrangement of his private affairs, but, in fact, to perfeet his in- 
trigues in the south of Italy, whither, in the Spring of 1355, he intended 
to move with his terrible following (“ Gefolge”). On his arrival at 
Rome, however, Colas de Rienzi, notwithstanding he had experienced 
notable favors and great assistance in recovering his Tribuneship from 
the brothers of Montreal, Arimbaldo, styled a Jurisconsult, and Bret- 
tone, a Knight, arrested all three, and sent the great Condottiere before 
the High Court of Justice in Rome. 

Fra Moriale was accused of having attacked without provocation 
the cities of the Mark (Comarco, country around Rome itself), and of 
the Romagna, of having carried sword and fire through the territories 
of Florence, of Sienna, and of Arezzo, and of having commanded a 
troop of brigands foul with every imaginable atrocity. When to these 
and other like notorious facts Montreal (like Alexander) pleaded nothing 
but the inherent rights of war, and knightly desire for glory and con- 
sideration, Rienzi’s tribunal declared that the title of “general” did 
not extenuate such crimes as were punishable in any other malefactor, 
and condemned Montreal to be beheaded. Villani and other Italian 
authorities have extracted from the career of this able organizer and 
commander, and even diplomatist, “ the life of a robber and the death 
of a hero.” One of them, moreover, declares that “since the time of 
Cesar, Italy had never known so great a captain.” The night before 
his execution, Montreal exhorted his brothers to “love one another, and 
to live valorously as I have done,—I who compelled obedience in 
Apulia,—i.e., Naples,—Tuscany, and the Marches,” the States of the 
Church. 

His head, the cradle of vast plans, was struck off on the 19th (29th) 
August, 1354, at the instance of one (Rienzi) among the few who owed 
him a debt of gratitude. This “ Last of the Tribunes,” however, did 
not profit much by his ingratitude. Of Montreal’s enormous riches— 
he had money in all the banks of Italy, sixty thousand ducats (equal 
to over two million dollars to-day) in that of Padua alone—the Pope 
sequestered much. The greater part of his treasures found in Rome 
came into the possession of Gianni de Castello. 

Rienzi, who hoped to get all, got very little, and “then, perhaps, 
he repented having committed so base an action for so small a reward.” 
Thus perished Fra Moriale, worthy to be cited as one of those 
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instinctive military organizers and disciplinarians who kept alive the 
Art of War at a period when it had sunk as such to the lowest ebb. 
He was a realization of von Clausewitz’s remark in regard to War: “The 
Thought is Knowledge, but the Deed (or Execution of a consummate 
Plan) is Art or Science.” It has been justly said that to these Condot- 
tieri, whatever may have been their crimes and consequent waste, is 
due the maintenance of that link which connected the swift decline 
of the military discipline of antiquity with its slow regeneration under 
Charles VII., but more particularly under Louis XI.” of France. 


10 A French work—“ Louis XI. et Le Plessis-les-Tours.”” Par MM. le Che W. 
H. Louyette et le C* R. de Croy, Tours.—Paris. 1841—which recently fell in the 
hands of the writer of this article, does full justice to the character of Louis XI. 
The author says if the life of that wise king had been prolonged, he would have 
given to France a portion of those institutions to which its people owed the pros- 
perity which they enjoyed in its most flourishing epoch. He first organized Town- 
Militia, and armed the citizens for the defense of their country. If these offered a 
brave resistance to the enemy, and repulsed them, their principal citizens were 
rewarded by being ennobled, and he attached them to him by the esteem which he 
publicly testified in acknowledgment of their fidelity. He conceded valuable fran- 
chises to a majority of the towns; organized a Postal-service; established a unified 
system of Weights and Measures; encouraged industry and commerce. He abso- 
lutely formed the Diplomatic Science; in fact, was its inventor, and as a general 
administrator showed himself active, foreseeing, and far-seeing. While he was 
the first in modern times to create a Regular army, comprising twenty thousand 
native infantry and six thousand Swiss under the highest conditions of discipline, 
and provided with the first real field artillery worthy the name, with every Branch 
or Arm of the service admirably furnished and equipped, the whole under excellent 
selected officers, while he expended large umounts in maintaining and improving 
the national fortresses, he did not permit his military designs to divert his attention 
from the best interests of his people. He spared no outlay in constructing bridges, 
opening canals, improving the navigation of rivers, and making grand roads, 
which traversed the country in every direction. Century after century has repeated 
the calumnies which have been invented by the partisans of the Feudal interests, 
which he crushed that the public good might flourish on their ruins. This class 
of writers have imagined the most odious accounts of this king ; they have gathered 
up all the sorry jokes and absurd stories about him, and circulated them among the 
people, always credulous and easily imposed upon. The courage and persevering 
energy of Louis XI. reduced the nobles as well as the masses to obedience; his vig- 
orous hand was equally powerful to oppose the dismembering of France, upon which 
so many powerful princes had resolved, and banded themselves to accomplish; every 
day his authority became more and more consolidated ; and he not only maintained, 
but enlarged, the limits of his country. Success justified his resolution, and Prov- 
idence crowned all his enterprises with triumph. In the midst of all these majestic 
enterprises, he, like Frederic the Great, found time to devote to literary pursuits. 
To him is attributed a military treatise entitled the ‘‘ Rosier des Guerres’’ (a title 
which might be translated Anthology of Warlike Instructions), full of wise and 
useful maxims, for the benefit of his son and successor, Charles VIII. ; and to this 
selection he added an epitome of the history of France, so arranged that the young 
Prince might find it in every precept illustrated by an example, and therein learn to 
know and love the people whom he was to govern and should render happy. Many 
writers have endeavored to represent Louis XI. as the Tiberius of France; he was 
much rather, and in many respects, its Augustus ! 

The ‘‘ Geschichte des Kriegswesens’”’ (to translate) observes, That, in spite of ‘ ap- 
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They kept alive the sentiment of true interior discipline, which was 
scarcely understood beyond their jurisdiction, and if any of the effi- 


pearances good and correct views of war were existent is shown by a little Essay of the 
time, entitled ‘‘ Le Rosier des Guerres,’’ which by some historians is ascribed to Louis 
XI. himself, by others to a certain Stephen Porchier. It first appeared complete in 
one volume, folio, in 1523. In 1616 it was republished by the President d’Espagnet, 
but mutilated and deprived of all the second part, and of the three last chapters of 
the first part, as Godfrey in his edition of the works of Comines declares. This 
Rosebush, or Anthology, of Wars [Warlike Maxims] for the instruction of the 
Dauphin Charles, consists of two parts, an ethical and a historical.’””! Some extracts 
from this work may come in here, in order to prove how correctly war was then 
judged, and how little precept and practice were harmonized. 
‘‘A nation can never be conquered whose king is himself an energetic and ex- 
perienced warrior (i.e., understanding the art of command,—Ritterschaft). The 
selection of the soldiers must be carefully made. In their exercises pains must be 
‘taken to accustom them to all emergencies which may occur in war. The Romans 
conquered the world because they were diligently prepared for all the exigencies of 
war. The leader, previous to decisive combats, should harangue his troops, re- 
mind them of the glory of, their forefathers, call up before them the disgrace and 
shame of defeat, and inflame their courage and pugnacity. He himself should ex- 
hibit confidence and courage in his demeanor. The order (Schlacht-ruf) for battle 
should follow his words, and he should, with solemn pomp and with his own hand, 
distribute the colors. No prince should betray anger against his generals, who 
understand more of war than he himself. A prince should make his tactical divis- 
ions on the decimal system.? Let him appoint for his military objects 4 captains- 
general, under each of these 10 vicars, under each of these 10 captains, under each 
captain 10 Decurions, and, finally, allot to each decurion 10 Men. Let him so 
arrange the service that he has to do only with the commander of that division from 
which he is about to order troops. A battle is the most dangerous (ticklish) thing 
in the world,—any fault committed in other things admits, commonly, of being 
_ repaired,—on the contrary, a fault in battle can never be remedied: its punish- 
ment follows on the instant. Be always striving to do what profits you and injures 
the enemy. This is the final object of all fighting. Do not trust young people 
(new officers) too much when they wish for fighting. Battle is only sweet to those 
who have never tried one, and often he who cries out to be led to the combat is, in 
his heart, more inclined for running away than for fighting. It is better to have 
good reserves behind one’s line of battle than to extend it too much. Field-works 
strengthen the line of battle. He who scatters his troops and heedlessly pursues the 
enemy will turn the victory over to his conquered opponent. Courage counts for 
more than does number.” 

These short remarks, taken from the ‘‘ Rosebush of the Wars,’’ will make it 
sufficiently evident that its author understood war well. Although much of the 
work may be considered a copy of Vegetius, we may gather from it on what grade 
of military development Louis and those immediately about him stood. What he 
did for his army, and in what condition he left it, proves his efficiency in this por- 
tion of his new (political) creations, the safety of which was identified with its 
goodness. It required a Louis just such as he was—just so cold, faithless, astute, 
cruel, despotic, skillful, calculating, active, and reflecting—to come triumphantly 








1 Duclos, in his “ Histoire de Louis XI.,” gives (vol. iii. p. 383, of the Amsterdam edition of 1746) an 
extract from the “Rosier.” Ziegler in his translation of Machiavelli’s “ Art of War,” p. 286, has givena 
translation of the principal parts after d’Espagnet’s edition, so far as we know the first German translation 
of the work. Rocquancourt, in his Cours Elementaire d’Art et d’Hist. Milit.,” is in error when he says, 
vol. ii. p. 389, that the “ Rosebush” became known towards the end of Henry IV.’s reign. 

2 The heading of this section is, “‘ How the prince may so divide (and group) his soldiers as always to 
have present the number he desires.” 
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ciency of the organization of Rome and Byzantium still survived it 
was in their camps. 

While admitting (BaRprN) the perfidy of these Condottieri, like- 
wise the atrocious policy which led them to perpetuate hostilities, and 
the cowardice of their frequent defections, it is impossible not to con- 
cede that they fostered the progress of the evolutions of the military 
art. To them must be attributed the impression which the idioms of 
every people have received from the military language of Italy. Per- 
haps to them is due the supreme idea of CapREs, or Skeleton Staff 
Corps, the maintenance of the frame or skeleton of officers of experi- 
ence, however often the rank and file changed,—a perfect skeleton de- 
pendent on the skull, shrine of the brains, representing the commander, 
each bone the type of a more or less important member of the military 
hierarchy ;—the renewal of the military exercises for so long a space of 
time abandoned ; the cadenced step, the ordering of rank and file, cer- 
tain combinations in the method and forms of promotion, ete. Hallam 
indicates this when he says, “The most famous Condottieri finding 
themselves distributed among different belligerent powers, each of them 
was obliged to oppose the efforts of a rival for glory, and consequently 
was compelled to exert every resource of art and experience, and profit 
by each and all ameliorations in tactics and the use of arms, to obtain 
some advantage over a rival. The inevitable result of this was prog- 
ress in the Art of War.” 

Military critics have styled Hannibal a Condottiere of the highest 
exceptional class, and even Alexander, justly considered and as herein- 
before shown, sinks into this category. This becomes an even better 
classification, if we recall that when Alexander started on his Persian 
campaign, he bound his subordinates to him by a lavish distribution of 
gifts, his whole treasure. Asked by Parmenio what he retained for 
his own share, he answered, “ My hopes!” nothing more: Hopes of 
personal aggrandizement and ambition. Hopes of vengeance, unselfish 
and patriotic, led Hanuibal into Italy. Covetous, selfish hopes lured 
Wallenstein on to greater and greater renown. 

These were bandits, indeed, on the grandest scale. Careful readers of 
history can turn back to the note portraying the interview between the 
captured robber and Alexander, in which the King has to acknowledge 
the resemblance in the careers of captor and captive, although there 
is so little other parity in the circumstances of their relative positions. 


out of a contest with his opponents, who equaled if they did not excel him in all 
wickedness, in treachery and cunning, and who were behind him only in skillful 
energy, and, finally, to reign, unrestrained, from Roussillon to Guelders. That 
which his successor undertook in Italy found the means collected and prepared by 
him, and the astonishment with which the Italians looked at the army of Charles 
VIIL., on its appearing among them, speaks equally for the talent of Louis XI. in 
creating and disciplining such an army as did the injudicious handling of it for the 
incapacity of Charles in the using of it. 
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Von Clausewitz, the celebrated Prussian General, Chief of Staff, 
military historian and critic, in his famous work, “On War,” has the 
following remarks upon Condottieri : 

“The farther we go back the less useful becomes military history, 
as it gets so much the more meagre and barren of detail. The most 
useless of all is that of the Old World. 

“ Although we know very little about the tactics in the battles be- 
tween the Swiss and the Austrians, the Burgundians and French, still 
we find in them unmistakable evidence that they were the first in which 
the superiority of a good Infantry over the best Cavalry was displayed. 
A general glance at the time of the Condottieri teaches us how the 
whole method of conducting war is dependent on the instrument used ; 
for at no period have the forces used in war had so much the charac- 
teristics of a special instrument, and been a class so totally distinct from 
the rest of the national community.” Indeed, they were kingdoms 
within kingdoms, whose monarchs—absolute and more powerful than 
the legitimate rulers—were chieftains of the highest merit, like Fra 
Moriale. 

“‘ Just so peculiar in their way are the wars of Alexander. With 
a small army, but distinguished for its intrinsic perfection [due alto- 
gether to his father, Philip X.], he overthrew the decayed fabric of the 
Asiatic States; without rest, and regardless of risks, he traverses the 
breadth of Asia, and penetrates into India. No Republics could do 
_ this. Only a King, in a certain measure his own Condottiere, could 
get through so much so quickly. 

“The feudal system condensed itself by degrees into a decided ter- 
ritorial supremacy ; the ties binding the State together became closer ; 
obligations which concerned the person were made subject of composi- 
tion; by degrees gold became the substitute in most cases, and the 
Feudal armies were turned into Mercenaries. The Condottieri formed 
the connecting link in the change, and were, therefore, for a time, the 
instrument of the most powerful States, but this had not lasted long, 
when the soldier, hired for a limited term, was turned into a standing 
mercenary [a professional, as Macaulay justly styles him], and the mil- 
itary force of States now became an army, having its base in the public 
Treasury. 

“Tt is only natural that the slow advance to this stage caused a di- 
versified interweaving of all three kinds of military force. Under 
Henry IV. (of France) we find the Feudal contingents, Condottieri 
and Standing Army, all employed together. The Condottieri carried 
on their existence up to [and actually throughout] the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War ; indeed, there are slight traces of them even in the 
eighteenth century.” 

With the fall of Montreal fell the fortunes of the “Great Com- 
pany.” Neither Conrad Lando nor his brother, Lucius, enjoyed his 
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fortune nor possessed his abilities. The first was defeated, wounded, 
and made prisoner by the mountaineers of the Apennines at the Pass 
of Le Scalille, or “ The Traps,” a dangerous and difficult defile along 
the bank of a torrent, an affluent of the Lamone from Biforce to Bel- 
forte, the latter place about twenty-three miles northeast of Florence, 
north of the Appenines, some five miles southwest of Marradi, mid-way 
between Florence and Faenza. His escape from death was due to his 
bribing his captors or by the payment of a formidable ransom, 24th July, 
1358. Nevertheless, he rallied the fragments of the “ Great Company,” 
and in 1359, with twenty thousand men, he marched again against 
Florence. The campaign came to nothing, and in 1363 he was killed 
in an engagement near Novarra."" His brother, Lucius, hitherto his 
lieutenant, with what remained of his force, undertook purely mercenary 
service, and rendered great assistance to the Florentines in their contest 
against the Pope, in 1376-77, styled the “ War of Liberty.” Thus the 
“ Great Company,” which sprung up like a mushroom on the congenial 
soil of Italy under Werner, withered with Montreal, and disappeared 
with the Landos. Future periods saw weak imitations, but never any- 
thing like its majestic although savage equivalent. 

Reading over the exploits and expedients, of the avarice and abil- 
ity, the courage and conduct, the success and succession of these Con- 
dottieri, the air seems resonant with the rude verse sung by the Span- 
ish mercenaries in honor of their leader the Bourbon, which is equally 
apposite to Fra Moriale: 


“Calla! Calla! Julio Cesar, Annibal, y Scipion 
Viva la Fama de Bourbon!”’ 


Be silent as to Hannibal, to Cesar, and Scipion, 
For louder Fame exalts the praise of Constable Bourbon! 


1 Symond’s ‘ Renaissance in Italy,” 2d Chap., ‘‘The Age of the Despots,”’ 
refers tc Condotteri. 


J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General 8.N.Y. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


No. 2. 


EVERYBODY recognizes how worthless good intentions are so long as 
they remain unrealized. Proverbial philosophy is full of the popular 
estimate of this material, finding it useless except as cobblestones for 
the very lowest of all pavements. But so common, too, is moral myopia, 
that the good intent, when projected, falls wretchedly short of its object, 
and we confess weekly that we are miserable sinners, and that there is 
no good thing in us. Oh, heavens! to think how the wiseacres flatter 
themselves they have outgrown Christianity, and yet how “old men are 
given to lying” and old and young to picking and stealing, in spite of 
both science and the catechism! There is a great moral to be drawn 
from the fact that trustees make away with our savings and agents 
pocket our rents, therefore lay not up your treasures for consumption 
by these vermin, but spend them as fast as made. Put them into 
books and beefsteak at once, digest them both, and be wise. 

Colonel Peppercorn had the “Siege of Saragossa’ by heart. He 
could take up the story at any point and go on as smoothly as though 
it were a conspectus and he himself a medical officer just waiting for his 
majority examination, with no letter of introduction, and old Thumb- 
screws himself on the board. , 

Macaulay could not have done better with “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
which he was wont to read every six months, and, it seems to us, might 
have made a much wiser use of his time. 

And yet Colonel Peppercorn was very much dissatisfied with him- 
self. In presence of a great crisis, like the Russian occupation of Merv, 
or an outbreak of cholera in Asia Minor, it is quite possible for us to 
maintain the most unruffled serenity of temper, but the careless dis- 
charge of some minor duty at our own hearth, or a fancied -infringe- 
ment of official authority, breaks over one as suddenly as the white 
squall of tropic seas, and in one moment wrecks a spiritual frame-work 
that we had begun to believe was almost worthy of Marcus Aurelius. 

There were some six general prisoners at Carter Barracks, and the 
officer of the day and the post-quartermaster seldom could agree as to 
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their disposition. One wanted them for the various purposes of post- 
police, and the other was never happy unless as many men as possible 
were pottering about his store-houses, which resembled death itself in 
the readiness wherewith they took in everything and let nothing go out. 

Now Colonel Peppercorn disliked discussion as thoroughly as a 

bishop, and cut his way athwart all differences of opinion by orders to 
which he required a prompt obedience. Out of patience with the 
wrangling about the prisoners and their use, instructions had been 
issued by the colonel which peremptorily assigned four daily to the 
post-quartermaster and left two subject to the control of the officer of 
the day. ‘ 
And Colonel Peppercorn gave a sigh of relief as he thus added 
another to the long list of obstacles overcome by a mere stroke of the 
pen. It would be easier and far more soldierly to dispose of offenders 
by a sharp sabre and a swift moulinet, but it was only in the blessed 
days of good Haroun-al-Raschid that such police was possible. In this 
law-ridden country the subjection of the military to the civil power is 
so complete that the mere accessories of our trade are made so-called 
murder, and no rust more vital than mulled cider is allowed to tarnish 
our swords. Our forts, like the Confederate currency, are picturesque 
mementos of past value, our guns are obsolete, our powder innocuous, 
and therefore our most effective weapons are the furniture of the scribe. 
Pens and inkstands we have, issued quarterly on requisition, and the 
latter at least we can use as did Luther. 

But, unfortunately, no form of words, whether in the Pragmatic 
Sanction of an emperor or in a will upon which the law has exhausted 
its tautology, is sufficient to the exact intent of the writer, neither more 
nor less. Conditions spring up which have to be met by provisos and 
further provisos, for there is no finality in anything, from the nebule 
to the Falls of Niagara, to say nothing of the distortion due to the 
perverseness and stupidity of men. 

So, on this morning of the 6th of June, 18—, Mr. McQuills, post- 
quartermaster at Carter Barracks, presented himself to Colonel Pep- 
percorn, with that corrugation of brow which testifies to constant 
struggle with professional impediments. “Colonel,” reported he, “my 
sergeant says that he is unable to go on with his work to-day for want 
of men. I would like a detail of at least four.” 

“Four besides your prisoners?” queried the colonel, with a very 
interrogatory accent. 

“T have no prisoners, sir,” was the abrupt response. 

“ How is that, sir?” 

And then the quartermaster fell back upon his usual formula with- 
out that precise investigation into facts which men of more leisure 
would have made, and said, “ The officer of the day has them all, sir,” 

“Very well. Orderly.” 

Vo. XI.—No. 4. 30 
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A bugler appeared at once with the invariable salute, destitute of 
any grace, but strictly according to tactics. 

“Give my compliments to the officer of the day,” said the colonel, 
“and tell him to report to me.” 

This gentleman, as the colonel recollected after a moment, was Cap- 
tain Plussmore, from whom nothing could be expected but the strictest 
construction of orders, as he understood them,—an excellent quality in 
connection with a hospitable understanding, but otherwise leading to 
complications worse than those of a modern dress-pattern. Generally, 
the mere mention of the captain’s name was enough to compel imme- 
diate reference to the text and thoughtful study of its possibilities. The 
action of his mind was excellent as a test of how many variations of 
meaning could be compressed into the shortest phrase, wholly inde- 
pendent of the one most obvious to less gifted intelligencies. 

And there are men who concentrate themselves with such intensity 
upon doing what it pleases them to consider their duty that they become 
as insensible to reason as a terrapin. They could be kept very usefully 
employed if provision were made in due time for their bite. Once 
they have taken hold, however, they must be let alone, at least until 
the digestion of that particular mouthful. Frequently it happens that 
these people make themselves very disagreeable, but it does not arise 
from any malice so much as a constitutional torpor that takes no account 
of surroundings, and is actually unable to realize how small a propor- 
tion one person is to the rest of mankind. 

Certainly sounds exist, and colors, too, of which the eye and ear 
take no note because too coarsely organized for their appreciation. But 
motives are fully as much withdrawn from observation. He who un- 
dertakes to comprehend and account for their play in any one soul 
deals with problems more intricate than those offered by the three balls 
of the pawnbroker or the three bodies of the mathematician. 

But Captain Plussmore gave himself very little trouble about gravi- 
tation or metaphysics. He was a man for facts and not theories. He 
believed not in expedients but in principle, and his principle was that 
whoever differed from him must be wrong. 

And it also happens that some men—but no women—innocently 
and perpetually succeed in setting the teeth on edge as thoroughly as 
would the file of a dentist, and men there are—and plenty of women 
—whom it is a delight simply to have in the vicinity, for whether they 
are lighting the lamps or arranging the table, brushing a coat or fold- 
ing a cloth, whatever they do, so they do something, as motion is essen- 
tial to the charm, this indirect testimony to their presence permeates 
the senses with a ripple of tranquil pleasure, which one wishes might 
flow on forever like the Tennysonian brook. It is more soothing than 
an opiate, without any of its subsequent revenge. 

But in the presence of Captain Plussmore, though you might not 
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feel like buttoning up your coat as if suddenly thrust upon a sacred 
concert, you did feel very much like taking it off unless hampered with 
the conviction of no biceps to speak about. A mere statement of facts 
from him no more resembled a statement of facts from other folks than 
vinegar resembles liquorice. He seemed to be saturated with a pene- 
trating aggressiveness pungent as the atmosphere of a livery-stable. 

Meantime the captain has arrived and stands before the colonel, who, 
for the reasons we have tried to set forth, has grown more rigid and 
curt than usual. In fact, he is wrapping himself up in a sort of moral 
Mackintosh before the expected storm, fully determined to condense 
matters and finish the business with as little consideration as Congress 
gives to heavy guns. 

“Captain Plussmore, you will send to the post-quartermaster the 
four men required by post orders.” 

“ But, colonel rr 

“ Obey the order.” 

“ But allow me, colonel 

“That will do, captain.” And the colonel turned to his work. 

Under excitement some men grow red and some white. Probably 
it depends upon the relative contractile force of heart and arteries. If 
the heart is the stronger there is an instantaneous extravasation of the 
blood throughout the cuticular superficies, while, if the arteries are 
stronger, there is a centrifugal hematic regurgitation instead, at least 
so Post-Surgeon Tourniquet explains it. 

Anyhow, Captain Plussmore was scarlet, and the colonel’s color 
was fading. But the captain wheeled about and marched out of the 
office. On the walk ouside he stopped a moment to get a good grip on 
the situation, and then inspired for the first time in his life, instead of 
going back and having it out, he passed into garrison tradition with a 
perennial bloom that many a brighter man might envy. 

As the officer of the day disappeared, to “ obey the order,” of course, 
the colonel felt something like Wellington when he saw Massena finally 
filing northward from the lines of Torres Vedras. He had vindicated 
discipline and enforced authority with that quiet energy which should 
characterize the work of all good machinery. There had been no 
clatter nor friction, always absent from that genuine control which has 
but to say do and, behold, it is done, which has its type in the nod 
of the centurion rather than the declamation of the town-meeting: 
And underneath the satisfaction of the colonel with the brevity of his 
campaign, there was also a mild stirring of surprise after all that the 
enemy had withdrawn so quickly. His antecedents pointed towards 
a far more elaborate defense of explanation, excuse, expostulation, and 
all the other x’s with which conceit attempts to demonstrate its value. 

Reprimands had very little effect upon Captain Plussmore, even 
when they fell upon him from far above, telling him as usual what a 
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nice fellow he had been, by way of delicate reminder that the moral 
barometer was falling. Arrest was a familiar experience with him, 
and endured as a just tribute to his independence of character, as 
measles go hardest with the strongest boys. 

yi Courts-martial had tussled with him in vain, and he was a bachelor, 
too. Everybody cheerfully admitted that he was pervaded by a con- 
science, and tried to hope that this virtue might in time cease to irri- 
tate him and subside like an old shoe. So, when necessary, his judges 
tormented themselves to find verdicts that should hit the offense and 
miss the offender, a sort of marksmanship more difficult than any 
taught at Creedmoor. 

On the whole, it was natural enough that Colonel Peppercorn should 
feel as though he had been a credit to himself and the service under 
somewhat trying circumstances. He had indeed proved that while one 
may deliberate on many occasions with all the gentle slowness of April 
showers, there are contingencies that must be met with the decision of 
a July thunder-clap, and simultaneously, strange to say, Captain Pluss- 
more was glowing with self-approbation like a clock-face under the 
new luminous paint. For, after some reflection, he had called up the 
sergeant of the guard. “Sergeant,” he said, “you have only two 
prisoners ?” 

“ Only two, sir.” 

“They are out on police, are they ?” 

“Yes, er.” 

“Well, I am ordered to send four to the quartermaster. Confine 

four men more and send them at once.” 
The sergeant was slow to adjust himself to this emergency. It 
gy was opening out his field of operations beyond anything laid down in 
Regan or the Regulations. ‘You understand, sergeant,” repeated the 
captain ; “send out a patrol and pick up the first four men you find.” 

A glance of intelligence began to penetrate the sergeant’s interior, 
and in due time was reflected, and appeared, in that honest face. He 
saw his chance, and improved it to the best of his ability, which, when 
aroused, was by no means contemptible. 

Colonel Peppercorn was sitting in his library. Through the win- 
dow came the shrill tones of Mrs. Lieutenant Featherfoot of the next 
house, as she plaintively strove with the police-sergeant for the kindling- 
wood and shavings en route to the kitchen of the officer of the day. 
Mingled therewith was the twitter of caged birds, punctuated by the 
explosions of musketry from the distant drill-ground. But the colonel 
heard nothing of it all. He was busy with the story of the wonderful 
man who won Rossbach and Leuthen in the same month against ene- 
mies from opposite points of the compass, outnumbering him two to one. 
“‘ That was war,” quoth the colonel. “ Areal general, like a real black- 
smith, does very little indiscriminate hammering.” But-just then he 
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laid down the book, for some one had knocked rather emphatically at 
the door. 

Post-Surgeon Tourniquet was shown in. The doctor looked like a 
man from whom the human interior could hide no secrets, and its misbe- 
havior need expect no mercy. At this time, moreover, he seemed eager, 
impatient, indignant. He spoke in that sort of strained tenor common 
to men striving with a temper well towards boiling-point. “Colonel, 
I must report, sir, the confinement by the officer of the day of my 
hospital cook, sir, for no reason whatever, sir; I hope you will direct 
his release, sir.” 

The colonel failed fully to fathom the gravity of the crisis as dis- 
closed in the manner of the doctor, but replied that he would give the 
matter prompt attention. Surgeon Tourniquet declined to take a seat, , 
and departed, evidently to sulk in his tent until Patroclus should be 
avenged. 

The colonel, aware that the world has found at least three answers 
to almost every possible question in history or speculation from Homer 
to Schopenhauer, yes, no, and perhaps, and that not even a point can 
assert itself objectively without evolving at least four sides, it being re- 
served for the most exact of all sciences to deal with the most impos- 
sible of all existencies as its fundamental data,—aware of these incentives 
to the polygonal consideration of all matters, and that it is always better 
to be right than to be—in a hurry (the last member of this comparison, 
as usually made, really possesses too little force to render its further 
use advisable by our more sensitive citizens), the colonel, who is, after 
all, the subject of this sentence, which reminds us of Choate himself, 
whose nominatives were generally “on detached service,” if not lost, 
though the orator, together with Father Taylor, are both safe enough 
now, and anybody who wants to know what Father Taylor has to do 
with it can apply to the nearest intelligence-office, for we have no time 
to stop here, though the story is very @ propos,—the colonel was about 
to return to his office when Captain Traum is introduced, still in that 
state of calm repose which was a religion to him. From his neck-tie 
to his gaiters, always black and always spotless, the captain seems an 
embodiment of that peace which belongeth to Paradise. It was said 
that he read A. P. Sinnett and studied Madam Blavatsky, and was a 
Buddhist. It was known that once when shipwrecked he had simply 
resigned himself to the waves, and was found the next morning just 
above high-water mark, with a handful or two of sand thrown over 
himself for propriety’s sake, looking dreamily out to sea, waiting, it 
seemed, for the tide to bring him his wardrobe. 

Summoned once to a reported mutiny, the captain, on arrival, 
formally adjusted his eye-glasses, saw the ringleader with a loaded 
musket at the ready, walked quietly up tothe man, begged his pardon, 
took him by the ear, and led him to the guard-house. He had even 
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been known deliberately to encounter a church fair, saunter from table 
to table, buy nothing, and yet leave each sweet trader madly in love 
with him. 

Captain Traum bows to the colonel, sits down, as invited to do, and 
asks after the health of Mrs. Peppercorn. The host fully appreciates 
his visitor, and leaves him the lead in the conversation. Presently the 
captain says, “I am very sorry to trouble you, colonel, but it appears 
that this morning my company clerk was confined. I have not suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining for what offense, and as the man is at present 
quite busy with the company papers, I would be glad if an investiga- 
tion could be had as soon as may be agreeable to you.” 

“Certainly,” said Colonel Peppercorn ; “I will look into the matter 
wight away.” And after a remark or two on the last chess problem 
of the Gamester’s Gazette, Captain Traum retired, with that ambient 
grace which is peculiar to yachts on Saturday afternoon, to the moon 
on a cloudy night, and to the girls of Boston always. 

The colonel was still under the charm of that illustrious soldier 
who so thoroughly disposed of both Russians and French, though here 
came these petty cares dragging him from the serene heights of strategy 
down into the dust and dirt of the guard-house. ‘ Why cannot some 
of these gentlemen be more considerate,” thought the colonel, “and not 
allow themselves to run into so much of this trifling complication ?” 

The colonel determined not to wait for lunch. He never liked to 
transact business except where it belonged—in the office, and had 
reached his door on the way there, when Mrs. Peppercorn appeared, 
flushed and hurried. “ Really, Howard,” said the madam, “I think 
you will have to get rid of that orderly.” 

“ Why, what is the matter with poor Speed ?” 

“ He certainly is drunk again. I sent him up to the commissary 
two hours ago, told him to come back at once, and he is not here yet.” 

“ Well, well,” said the colonel, ‘I will see about it.” And he shut 
the door smartly behind him, being much averse to the female habit of 
iteration when laboring under a grievance. 

But perplexities were indeed gathering about the colonel. He 
reached the gate only to encounter Captain Boomer. To say that this 
gentleman was excited was to fall far to the leeward of the truth. 
Mere excitement was his normal condition. He knew of no trifles. 
The ordinary events of the day assumed the proportions of a presiden- 
tial convention. ‘Triplets in the next village, or a mistake in the 
grocer’s bill, absorbed so much attention, that the epochs of a century, 
perhaps of a millennium, found him already bankrupt. He was a 
peripatetic exclamation-point, and any rumor, probable or unlikely, if 
only traced to Boomer, was dropped at once as worth even less than 
the assets of Grant, Ward & Co. 

At present the captain was breathless. “Colonel,” gasped he, 
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“they have confined old Poppleton ; more than twenty years in service ; 
never in the guard-house in his life.” 

“ Why, what in the world has Sergeant Poppleton been doing ?” 

“ Nothing; never did do anything,” which was truer than the cap- 
tain intended. 

Old Poppleton, known as “the sergeant,” had wandered into the 
service some lustrums previously, and remained there as the best thing 
he could do, though certainly a man without a mission. Put into the 
company’s garden, he hoed with the greatest industry from morning 
till night, making no discrimination between infant peas, pig-weed, 
potatoes, or parsley, cleaning out the field before him, and the company 
fund as well. Put into the kitchen, he salted the coffee and sugared 
the soup and peppered the pudding, until finally the company held a 
mass-meeting, and unanimously resolved that Poppleton for his ser- 
vices be made a corporal. He was inducted into office that very night, 
so far as it could be done without the regimental warrant, and within 
the limits that tattoo imposed upon the uproarious ceremony. At last 
word was received from general headquarters to send up a reliable, in- 
telligent, sober man for orderly to the garrison gas- and water-works 
board. Poppleton was sent, but came back next day with a curt note 
from the recorder, who stated he had no time to devote to Poppleton’s 
education, and intimated that if the man was a fair sample of the in- 
telligence of Carter Barracks that post better constitute itself an annex 
of the nearest district school. 

But by dint of a good constitution and a temperate life, and the 
persistence of a succession of graduates, who flung themselves into his 
drill with all the energy of youth, to whom Poppleton was merely an 
obstacle like the polar mysteries, to be ultimately subdued, he man- 
aged, towards the close of his enlistment, to possess himself of the 
manual, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two of the more com- 
plicated movements, through which he had to be carried on a wave of 
reproach from the officer in charge and the muttered vituperation of 
the file-closer. So he was allowed to stay in the service as a useful 
field of operations for any second lieutenant who might happen not to 
be “in love, in debt, or in doubt about the Trinity,” and therefore with 
time to tackle minor problems. 

But one night when Poppleton was on guard a fire broke out in 
the stables over which he was posted. His duty was to discharge his 
musket and call the corporal. Exactly what happened nobody ever 
knew, possibly not even Poppleton. His story was that he suddenly 
saw a light through the window in the south end of the building, that 
he did not think he had best fool away time, but rushed to the 
spot, broke in, found the floor on fire under the hanging lantern, and 
put it out with anything he could get hold of. The facts were that the 
relief coming round saw nothing whatever on post No. 3 but Popple- 
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ton’s musket, and later discovered this individual lying just outside 
the stable-door in a very dazed condition, with face, hands, arms, 
and legs somewhat burned, the door broken down, and inside a torn 
blanket, an empty water-bucket, a shattered lantern, and a broken 
pitchfork. 

A board of survey was ordered, which met and pondered the cir- 
cumstances for days, but reported at last that they were unable to 
develop any satisfactory explanation, although the junior member had 
just written a prize essay on the “ Actual Proportion of Probable to 
Necessary Truth, with Practical Applications,” ete. 

Poppleton went into hospital, and upon emerging thence was imme- 
diately seized by the company and declared to be worthy of further 
promotion. So they made him a sergeant over at the sutler’s store, who 
furnished all the essentials, and it is safe to say that no commission 
could have been more thoroughly moistened had it hung on the end of 
the Secretary’s fishing-hook. 

But as there were those who brought railing accusations against Job, 
as Agamemnon had his Thersites, and the Great Republic its Griffin, 
so some of the baser sort were envious of Poppleton’s fame and rank, 
and insinuated that the whole affair had its origin simply in his longing 
for a surreptitious smoke. This ungenerous fiction continued to be 
cherished by one or two of the harpy tribe, and was not snuffed out by 
the contemptuous comment of the old drummer, that Poppleton could 
not tell tobacco from tar. In fact, like stupid men generally, he never 
was guilty of anything but the most monotonous propriety, and had no 
more use for a pipe than for a musket. 

But this made no difference to the scientific mind. That must have 
its explanation. For it the tree of knowledge bears no fruit whatever 
except a raison d’étre. 

The intelligent reader will readily have perceived why the confine- 
ment of Sergeant Poppleton was an event in the history of Carter Bar- 
racks, and why Captain Boomer was breathless with the news. 

But Colonel Peppercorn was not a little puzzled at these repeated 
appeals for his interference. Perhaps a party had been caught off 
limits, or more likely some obsolete restriction had been revived by the 
officer of the day, who, like the second auditor, loves to demonstrate a 


zeal such that 
*¢ Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 


Its infinite variety.” 


It must be confessed that the little details of office-work were rather 
vexatious to the colonel. A man who spends his lifetime in scrutiniz- 
ing tactical variations and morning reports is apt to get lost whenever 
he leaves a military reservation and finds he can no longer lean upon the 
Articles of War and the customs of service. He ought, therefore, to 
change his mental diet occasionally, or, as the colonel would say, were 
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he living nowadays, he should study Tidball and Tyndall together, and 
dilute the ordnance notes with a chapter from the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney.” He should feel thoroughly at home with a sea-coast howitzer, 
and also with the skeptics of Tiibingen, for artillery and theology are 
very much alike in the matter of danger strains, premature explosions, 
unexpected recoil, and large quantities of noise to very small fractions 
of damage. 

There is no reason why a man should always smell of blue-books in 
. these progressive times, when aniline dyes furnish such a bewildering 
assortment of colors. 

Did not the veterans of England find the Greek of their college 
studies most useful for a cipher in the perilous year of the Sepoy 
mutiny? and did not the supreme Napoleon turn from the glories of 
Jena and Austerlitz to the charms of Ossian ? and did not Froude’s finest 
man of his time, even Cesar himself, occupy his winter evenings with 
getting up a grammar, and invent not only the Rhine River bridge but 
also the “ablative” case ? 

At present, then, when war has become so much a matter of watches, 
and five minutes’ start wins a capital, and we are no longer granted the 
leisure to spend a forenoon in rectifying a battalion front, or to struggle 
with movements by inversion, or to work limber and caisson throygh 
_ the intricacies of “ Fire to the left; change front to rear on right piece,” 
we can take the hours that belonged to the third volume of Scott for 
Shelley, or for Dr. Hammond’s last novel, and sandwich heavy artillery 
drill with the economic theories of Professor Sumner and Mr. George, 
particularly as we can sympathize with the professor in the desire to get 
our books and brandy duty free, and have no especial interest in devel- 
oping the manufacture of Russia-leather pocket-books, while we need 
not quarrel with Mr. George about the propriety of saddling all taxation 
upon the land of which we own so little. 

Already in the times of which we write, when the colonel stood 
before the battalion at parade and saw some two hundred uniforms fixed 
square to the front, like so many dummies, and the band pacing down 
the line, twenty of them, puffing away at their pipes and horns, with a 
drum-major in front, solemnly tossing a stick skywards and catching it, 
again, the drummer behind soberly pounding out his monotonous refrain, 
he was really tempted to ask, “ Is this a right sort of work for men with 
immortal souls, heaven far off and Satan close by ?” 

And once when the colonel stopped for a moment under the shadow 
of Trinity Church and looked down Wall Street, where he said to him- 
self so much of the world’s real work was done, he sighed to think 
how little of it had fallen to his share, for 1861 was not then within 
the vision of the discontented soldier. 

He walked down to the Stock Exchange and entered the gallery 
for the first time. ' 
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That evening the colonel commanded the parade with a much lighter 
heart. A fifteen minutes’ survey of this Babel of money-changers had 
satisfied him that his drum-major—plume, bearskin, baton, and all 
—was much nearer the angels than were the demoniacs into which he 
had seen his ideal business heroes turned. And surely the epaulette is 
a better passport to St. Peter’s gate than rehypothecated securities. 

Something of this sort characterized the colonel’s fancies as he 
walked up to the office and sent for Captain Plussmore. That gentle- 
man soon appeared, but with no trace of belligerent intentions upon 
his countenance. On the contrary, there was a calm impartiality of 
expression from which nothing positive could be inferred, any more 
than from a page of Hegel or a flirtation at Newport. Nevertheless, 
the colonel went cautiously to work. “Captain,” said he, “I wish you 
to give me a list of any men that may have been confined to-day.” 

That official withdrew. It was not expected of course that he would 
burden his memory with ordinary incidents of this nature. In due time 
he laid upon the colonel’s desk the names, “ Poppleton, Company I; 
Speed, Company B; Caustic, Company C; Wafers, Co. H.” 

“Why, Captain Plussmore,” said the colonel, glancing over the 
paper, “this is most extraordinary. I see my orderly, Speed, here. 
How came he to be confined? What have these men been doing ?” 

“T will inquire,” replied the officer of the day. But he went no 
farther than just outside the door, where he drew a long breath and 
endeavored “ to rise to the height of his great argument.” Returning, 
he saluted the colonel, and said, ‘‘ These, sir, are the four men that 
were confined by your order this morning.” 

“ By my order,” repeated the colonel ; “ there is certainly some mis- 
take about that.” The officer of the day prudently declined further 
affirmation, and the colonel was silent, passing in review the forenoon’s 
procedure to see if he could discover any support for the assertion so 
confidently made, and it began to seem as if the laurels with which he 
had decorated himself for so expeditiously stamping out incipient rebel- 
lion were fast losing their bloom. 

“ Bring me the guard-book,” said he, at last, with more than official 
brevity. It was brought, and showed a total of six prisoners. Closer 
search disposed of these. Two were marked “Sick, excused from duty,” 
one released by expiration of sentence, and one by special order. The 
two remaining were out with the police-sergeant, and the quota for the 
post-quartermaster was made up from the recent confinements not yet 
entered. 

All this the colonel studied out for himself, quite well aware of the 
pleasure the officer of the day would take in going into details, and 
fully as resolved not to extend to him that opportunity. 

Now the initiative is not always so very desirable. The colonel 
was undetermined how most gracefully to retreat, when his subordinate, 
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afraid he might lose the advantage of position, actually began to ex- 
plain, or, in fact, to show how clever he had been. 

“That will do,” interrupted the colonel, promptly. “ You will at 
once release these four men and return them to their former duties.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Captain Plussmore, and retired, feeling a 
good deal like the worthy father who asked the pope to make him a 
toddy and woke up before the sugar was brought. But, as the captain 
passed off the office porch, he declared to himself in a judicious under- 
tone, “ Well, at any rate I reckon the old man next time will give me 
a little more room.” 

It must be confessed, however, that the colonel withdrew in good 
order, bands playing and colors flying, like General Taylor at Buena 
Vista. He knew how to wait. Every man may not have his price, 
but every man has a certain length of rope, and finds the end of it in 
due time. Some, like Bill Sykes, in this world, and some, like Dives, 
in the world to come. 

“This is the result,” reflected the colonel afterwards, in the com- 
fortable seclusion of his study, “of getting into careless habits with 
routine duties. If I had examined the guard book, instead of glancing 
at it, when the officer of the day first reported,—it would have been 
better for Sergeant Poppleton.” 

It will now be understood why our story found Colonel Pepper- 
corn turning again to the lessons of Saragossa instead of continuing 
the glorious career of the great Frederick. 

But later the colonel concluded that he had extracted from this 
particular episode all the nutriment it was capable of yielding. “‘ Evi- 
dently,” said he, “we need another tonic. We will discharge Napier, 
send for Dr. Macaulay, and try what the ‘Siege of Londonderry’ will 
do for our complaint.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


INCHKEITH, a rocky islet in the Firth of Forth, first taken possession of 
and fortified by the English in 1547, afterwards retaken by the French 
auxiliary forces, and finally dismantled in 1567, after lying unpro- 
tected for three centuries, has recently been refortified by the erection 
of three barbette batteries mounting four 18-ton guns, placed in a cir- 
cular turret-like inclosure of concrete, and commanding a lateral sweep 
of nearly a semicircle. All the magazines are casemated and bomb- 
proof; the covered ways and chambers in the forts are substantially 
built of masonry, brick, and cement, and the forts themselves are sur- 
rounded by strong earth-works. The guns are capable of firing a 
projectile weighing four hundred pounds, with force sufficient to pierce 
a 12-inch wrought-iron plate at one thousand yards’ distance, and the 
missiles used are common shell, shrapnel, and Palliser- and case-shot. 
In a “battering” charge seventy pounds of pebble gunpowder are 
expended, and a “full” charge represents forty-four pounds. Rifled 
muzzle-loaders, the guns are constructed of wrought iron, with a steel 
tube. They are mounted on wrought-iron sliding-carriages on an iron 
platform, and are turned to the right or to the left by means of two 
winch-handles. They are easily elevated or depressed by the use of 
worm-wheel elevating gear, and their recoil is checked by hydraulic 
buffers secured to the platforms. 

Here, on the 7th, 9th, and 11th of August, were made some gun- 
nery experiments of a novel and interesting kind, in which one of the 
three batteries was subjected for several hours to a fire of shot and 
shell from one of the most powerful ships of the royal navy, the 
“Sultan,” the object being to ascertain the effects of fire from machine- 
and quick-firing guns, and also from shrapnel-shell fired from heavy 
guns on a heavy gun, and its detachment, in a barbette emplacement. 
By way of preparing the battery for the experiments the internal con- 
ditions were made as like those of actual warfare as possible. Three 
wooden “dummies,” intended to represent the men necessary to fire the 
gun in sight of the enemy, were set up in the positions they would 
occupy under these circumstances, while a charge of powder was fixed 
in the muzzle, out of which it projected some. distance, with the view 
of realizing the result that would accrue from the bursting of a shell 
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while the operation of loading was going on. Of the “dummies” 
above referred to a large number were at hand, but, as it turned out, 
very few of them were required. They were composed of wood about 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and they presented the man facing the 
enemy. A signaling party from the “Sultan” were stationed on a 
commanding position on the island, and kept up communication 
between the ship and the fortifications during the day. 

For the purpose of closer observation a couple of officers occupied 
a trench on the brow of a precipice and carefully noted the bursting 
of the shells and the effect of the fire. Steaming to within one thou- 
sand yards of the battery, the “Sultan” began the series of experi- 
ments by opening fire with four Nordenfelt four-barreled 1-inch 
guns, the vessel being under way. ‘This was followed by a two-min- 
utes fire from four Gardner and two Gatling .45-inch guns fired from 
the decks, then two Gardner’s, .45-inch, fired from the tops, and finally 
the Hotchkiss 37-millimétre gun. Fire on each occasion was sustained 
for two minutes, and at the expiration of each series the gun and em- 
placement were minutely examined and a record made of all damage 
done. While the machine-gun firing was going on, the heavy guns of 
the ship were fired with blank charges at half-minute intervals, to ren- 
der the conditions of firing as nearly as possible similar to those which 
would exist in an actual engagement as far as smoke and noise go. 
The next series consisted of fifty rounds from the Nordenfelt 6-pounder 
rapid-firing gun at a range of about fifteen hundred yards. This com- 
pleted the machine- and rapid-gun practice. Shrapnel-shell were then 
fired from the 10-inch gun at ranges of three thousand five hundred, 
two thousand five hundred, and fifteen hundred yards, five rounds be- 
ing fired at each range. Some damage was done to the gun and battery, 
and several of the dummies were hit, but the result of the machine-gun 
firing was on the whole disappointing, and the conclusion was arrived 
at that two minutes was not a sufficiently long period to give a fair esti- 
mate of their capabilities. On the following day practice was prevented 
by a fog. On Saturday, the 9th, the several series of machine-gun 
firings were repeated, with the difference that fire was sustained in each 
case for five minutes instead of two. An additional series was also 
carried out, which consisted of all the machine-guns which could be 
brought to bear being fired simultaneously for ten minutes,—the first 
five with the gun end on, and the second with it broadside on. The 
firing was very good, and the result showed a marked difference to the 
first day’s practice. The observation party on the island signaled, 
after examining the results of the various series, “ Emplacement 
much knocked about;” “Very hot, four numbers killed, bullets all 
over the place, twenty or thirty hits on gun and carriage;” “Three. 
dummies hit, and gun hit all over ;” and at last, “ Effect so good that 
it will take a full hour to record damages.” On receiving the last re- 
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port the committee decided to stop operations for the day and inspect 
the battery. On Monday, the 11th, the shrapnel-shell firing from the 
heavy guns was carried out. Five rounds were fired at three thousand, 
two thousand, and one thousand yards respectively, and it had been in- 
tended to fire five rounds of common shell afterwards; but the result 
of the shrapnel fire proved to be so damaging to the gun and works, 
and so deadly to the gun numbers, that at the expiration of it it was 
decided that nothing further could be learned by going on with the com- 
mon-shell series, and that an unnecessary amount of damage would be 
likely to ensue, so the experiments were brought to a close. Theshrap- 
nel fire was very accurate ; several of the shells exploded so close to the 
gun that, viewed from the ship, it was for the time quite hidden. Many 
important lessons will doubtless be learned from these experiments, as 
the fullest possible notes were taken by the various mémbers of the 
committee. 





Two conspicuous instances of what we think may justly be esteemed 
liberty of the press degenerated into license have recently been and are 
now being exhibited in the newspapers. We refer to the scandalous 
stories affecting the private lives of the men nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the two principal political parties, and the allegations of 
cannibalism on the part of the Greely colony at Cape Sabine. As to 
the former, it is manifestly a case of fouling our own nest to circulate 
and propagate these scandals. If the stories be true, so much the 
worse. One or the other of these men will in all human probability 
become President, and if he be married, his wife must figure as mistress 
of the Presidential mansion and be first lady in the land, as the phrase 
goes. Not even the rancor of party spirit can be held to excuse or justify 
such an invasion of private histories as these scandals involve, and the 
most casual reflection on the after-effect of circulating them ought, it 
seems to us, to prompt their suppression. 

So too, with the allegations respecting the Greely party. That men 
situated as they were should, in the dire extremity to which they had 
become reduced, have recourse to human flesh for food is neither a new 
nor in itself a criminal proceeding. Instances of it have occurred in 
Arctic exploration before, and on our Western plains, and at sea. It 
is emphatically a last resort, and carries with it its own justification. 
A case of it would, it seems, be sufficiently suggestive of antecedent 
suffering in those resorting to it to call forth in their behalf the kind 
of sympathy that charitably buries in oblivion such happenings, rather 
than prompt the parading of their details in the public prints, pano- 
. plied with head-lines and all the elaboration and amplification needed 
to make the mess a savory offering to the depraved taste which delights 
in the prurient and sensational. 
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From the disgusting details to which we have referred it is refreshing 
to turn to Lieutenant Greely’s reception by the British Association 
at Montreal, which was most flattering and appreciative. The men 
by whom it was accorded were eminently fitted to estimate at their . 
true value both the personal qualities and the work of their honored 
guest. The occasion was a trying one to Lieutenant Greely in his yet 
incomplete convalescence, but he bore himself well, and won sincerest 
homage from his distinguished entertainers. Our opinion of the 
value of the best possible results to be attained by Arctic investigation 
as compared with their cost in life and money has been more than once 
expressed in these pages, and nothing that we have thus far learned of 
the results of the Greely expedition has seemed to justify any higher 
estimate of such results. This fact, however, does not prevent us from 
recognizing the interesting character, especially to scientific men, of 
the several points covered by Lieutenant Greely’s brief paper read at 
Montreal. 


On the 9th of August the National Guard of Pennsylvania brought 
to a close its annual encampment, held this year on the historic field 
of Gettysburg. It was throughout a most successful affair, and gave 
gratifying evidence of the continued progress of officers and men in all 
that belongs to soldierly excellence. Since the reorganization of the 
Guard in 1880 it has constituted a single division, comprising three bri- 
gades of infantry, three batteries of artillery, and two troops of cavalry, 
A great reduction in the number of general and staff officers has thus 
been effected, and the Guard as now organized is a compact, homogeneous, 
and efficient body. It is still behind the Guard of some of the States 
in respect of equipment, but well-grounded hopes are entertained that 
in this particular it will soon be placed on an equal footing with the 
most favored of its rivals. By orders from the War Department, Col- 
onel H. M. Black, Twenty-third United States Infantry, attended the 
Gettysburg encampment to observe and report upon its administration 
and the quality of its military exercises, and Captain Hamilton, Second 
United States Cavalry, was a guest at Governor Pattison’s headquarters. 
The encampment was visited also by the Secretary of War, and the 
Guard was reviewed by General Sheridan, accompanied by Colonels 
Sheridan, Volkmar, and Gregory of his staff, and by Colonel Lacey 
Goddard, Inspector-General of Pennsylvania, who was also formerly a 
staff-officer of General Sheridan’s, All these officers agree, we under- 
stand, in according a high degree of excellence to the tactical evolutions 
of the Guard, and to the discipline, police, and general administration 
of the camp. It was a happy thought to locate this encampment on 
the storied field of Gettysburg, and so enable the younger members of 
the Guard, who have come upon the stage of active life since the war, 
to draw inspiration from the heroic associations with which it abounds. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE, 


In his book entitled ‘‘ Operations of the Army under Buell from June 10 to 
October 30, 1862, and the Buell Commission,’’ published by Van Nostrand, General 
James B. Fry has made another valuable contribution to the literature bearing upon 
the history of the war between the States. It is a lucid presentation of facts, and 
cannot fail to convince any who may have hitherto been in doubt respecting the 
subject that General Buell was most unjustly treated, and,‘ like more than one 
other of our most deserving generals, fell a victim to political machinations and 
the arbitrary will of Secretary Stanton. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Lieutenant L. E. Fagan, U.S.M.C., we have received 
several numbers of The Brooklyn Eagle (South African edition), published on board 
the United States flag-ship ‘‘ Brooklyn,”’ Lieutenant W. H. Beehler being editor 
and Mr. C. M. Cartwright publisher. It is a small two-column eight-page sheet, 
devoted to interesting chronicles of the cruise of the flag-ship and to information 
respecting the various ports and countries visited, and is highly creditable to all 
concerned in its production. 


Errata.—In the article on ‘‘ Grog,’’ in the September number of THE UNITED 
SERVICE, page 245, third line from the bottom, for ‘‘ Kitty’’ read Kelty, so that the 
text will read, ‘‘the late gallant Commodore Augustus H. Kelty. On page 235, 
erase ‘“‘ however’ from the paragraph beginning, “ We fail, however, in these ultra 
temperance times,’’ etc., so it will read, ‘‘ We fail in these ultra temperance times.” 
Page 234, fourth line from the bottom, for ‘‘ That’s not’’ read ‘‘ Not that.” 


Cost 1n Lire InsurRANcE.—‘‘ Have you noticed that various assessment soci- 
eties undertake to furnish life insurance below the cost of legitimate, old-line com- 
panies?” ‘* Yes, I have noticed the promise, but I yet fail to see the performance. 
The fact is, it is impossible. Life insurance is a continuing contract extending 
through the whole period of a man’s life, if it be forty or one hundred years; and, 
in the aggregate, every dollar that is paid out by a life insurance company must, 
in some way, be paid into it. Temporarily, while the death-rate continues low, and 
for a few years at best, these assessment associations can apparently make twenty- 
five cents do the work of adollar. After that they collapse, and another crop springs 
up to repeat the same experience. No, it is dollar for dollar all the way through, 
and that must be clear to any man who considers it, for there is no magic in con- 
nection with it. True, the legitimate companies do not use quite the entire dollar, 
for they have a large source of income from interest improvement upon their accu- 
mulated assets. So much is this so that such interest-incomes have, in the experi- 
ences of nearly all good companies, more than sufficed to pay all taxes, expenses of 
management, salaries, agents’ commissions, etc., and has contributed largely to the 
surplus of the companies, the possession of which, by the way, is one of the best 
evidences of the security the system offers. 

‘¢ Examine the record, in this particular, of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Bhiladelphia. Its members have paid it directly but $20,152,421.23; 
it has returned them $14,095,099.07, and has on hand, in pursuance of law and as a 
measure of continuing security, $9,011,898.58. That paid out and that which re- 
mains exceeds the entire premium receipts by $2,954,576.22. The difference repre- 
sents just so much money derived from the interest income in excess of entire ex- 
penses of management, and part of this sum is now included in the ample surplus 
possessed by the company. 

‘‘ Granting that in the vast majority of instances this large aggregate is made 
up of small sums which would never have been placed at interest, then it is clear— 
from the record of this company—that the insurance of its members has cost them 
less than nothing by thissum. This exhibit invites comparison with larger and older 
corporations, and is believed to be unsurpassed in the evidence it furnishes of the 
administrative skill and ability which have marked the conduct of this institution.” 
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LINE UPON LINE, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 


Keep it in the House.—The value of Com- 
pound Oxygen, as something to be always kept on 
hand and for reliance in sudden attacks of illness, is 
becoming more and more widely known. Many cases 
are being reported to usin which a Treatment that 
had been only partly used, and which had re- 
mained in the house untouched for months, has been 
resorted to in case of cold where serious conse- 
quences were threatened, and with the happiest re- 
sults. Seeing its value in cases like these, people are 
beginning to keep it on hand and ready for use. This 
is common-sense and common prudence. If kept 
properly closed ahd in a cool place, the Treatment 
will suffer no deterioration, and its prompt use will, 
in most cases, ward off a threatened attack of illness, 
especially those which come from colds, from nervous 
and physical exhaustion, or from exposure to malar- 
ial influences. A Treatment kept on hand and 
promptly resorted to in time of need will do more 
to prevent sickness in a family than any other known 
agency, and save often five to ten times its cost in 
doctors’ bills, to say nothing of the suffering and loss 
too often entailed by serious illness. The old and 
trite adage, “ Prevention is better than cure,” cannot 
be kept too much in mind. 


How Does Compound Oxygen Cure ?7— 
We answer, in twoimportant ways: First, by a rapid 
purification of the bluod, in consequence of a larger 
supply of oxygen to the lungs; and Second, by re- 
vitalizing all the nerve-centres, the Compound in- 
haled having in its manufacture become magnetized, 
which gives it the quality known to chemists as 
“ozone.” A new and healthy action is at once set 
up in the diseased system, and general improvement 
follows as surely as effect follows cause, 


Its Universal Action.—When this is under- 
stood it can readily be seen that the particular disease 
for which Compound Oxygen has been inhaled will 
not always be the first tu yield to its subtle influence, 
But, with scarcely any exception, a new vitality will be 
given to all the life-forces, and a general and often 
very marked improvement in the health appear from 
the very beginuing. The cough from which relief 
was suught may continue, though with diminishing 
severity, but the headache, catarrh, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, general debility, or loss of appetite with which 
the patient has long been a sufferer will be partially 
or entirely removed after a few weeks’ use of the 
Oxygen Treatment. The same thing will often oc- 
cur where the Treatment is used for the cure of 
catarrh, neuralgia, etc. There will be a steady im- 
provement in the general health, and many trouble- 
some ailments will disappear, while the catarrh or 
neuralgia opposes a stubborn resistance to the new 
force that assails it. But every reflecting patient 
must see that he has received a most substantial 
benefit, aud that in the higher degree of health to 
which he is rising lies the hope of a final victory 
over the disease which has obtained so tenacious a 
hold upun his system. 


First Effects of Compound Oxygen.— 
The first effects of Compound Oxygen differ in almost 
every case, depending upon individual peculiarities 
of constitution and mental and physical habits. With 
some no change is immediately perceived, but after 
a few days’ use of the Oxygen its effects become very 
marked; with others the whole system begins to re- 
spond at the first inhalation, and there is a rapid 
and progressive improvement from the very begin- 
ning, while with others the condition seems to be- 
come worse for a time. The last effect occurs very 
often, and is a most encouraging sign, showing, as it 
does, that new life-forces have been induced in the torpid 
and obstructed organism, and that their flow is occasion- 
ing a temporary discomfort or pain, which will soon give 
place to new and beller sensations, 








We repeat some of the practical suggestions which 
we have given from time to time and in other places, 
in order to impress them more strongly upon the 
minds of those who are using Compound Oxygen. 
Unless patients do their part in the work of cure our 
efforts can only be partially successful and may fail 
altogether, 


Observing the Laws of Health.—Our 
work goes no further than to assist nature in her 
efforts to break the force of disease and to finally 
dislodge it from the system. In this work, if we do 
not have the intelligent co-operation of our patients, 
—if they do not use self-denial and resistance in the 
matters of bad mental and physical habits, and pru- 
dence in guarding themselves against undue expos- 
ure, excessive fatigue, and the like,—our efforts to 
help them will have only a partial success ur may be 
wholly in vain. The causes that first produce sickness 
will, if they become active, produce it again. Nor can 
a patient hope for a successful result wnder any treat- 
ment if he does not obey these laws, 


Wasting the New-Found Strength.—We 
cannot tov often nor too strongly urge upon our pa- 
tients the duty of husbanding carefully the new strength 
and feeling of life and vigor that usually come as the 
Jirst effect of inhaling Compound Oxygen, The cessa- 
tion of pain, the removal of distressing conditions, 
and the comfort and sense of vitality that are felt too 
frequently awaken a false confidence, and lead to 
both mental and physical efforts that quickly ex- 
haust the system and cause it to lose what has been 
gained. 

A few inhalations of Compound Oxygen may 
quicken the vital forces and give nature the power 
to hold disease in check, but they will not restore to 
brain and nerve and muscle the strength which has been 
wasting for years. This can come only through healthy 
nutrition and the slow process of recreating and re- 
building. Gradually, as disease encroached, the sys- 
tem lost its tone. The downward course may have 
been through years. The return of health must be 
along the way of descent, It may be more rapid than 
was the descent; but this will depend upon the care 
with which every step is taken. If there is an at- 
tempt to carry burdens of business or professional 
or household duties heavier than the newly gained 
strength will endure, a breakdown or setback is inevi- 
table. Any one can see this, 

It is against such an overuse of strength at first 
received that we desire most earnestly to warn our 
patients. There are few so run down and exhausted 
by disease that we cannot, through the agency of 
Compound Oxygen, bring them back to a new life 
and to comparative good health. But to enable us 
to do this as much depends on the co-operation of 
patients as on the action of our remedy. 





















































Not a Cure-All.—Compound Oxygen will not 
cure every form of disease nor reach every condition. 
There are cases in which hereditary tendencies have 
been so confirmed by vicious medical treatment or 
by a personal neglect or disregard of the laws of 
health, extending through years, that the abused, 
exhausted, and overtaxed vital organs cannot re- 
spond, except very imperfectly, to an influw of new 
and living forces. 

We meet occasionally with such cases and fail to 
cure them, to the sad disappointment of those who, 
seeing what the Oxygen cure has done fur others ap- 
parently in as desperate a condition as their own, 
hopefully sought its aid. Most of these get a partial 
degree of relief, while some can see little or no Lene- 
ficial result whatever ; but iu our large intercourse 
and correspondence with patients, the cases in which 
Compound Oxygen has failed to give a real and last- 
ing benefit have been so few in number that they are 
really exceptional to the rule of cure. 





Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,’’ containing a history of the 
discovery of and mode of action of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be semt free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
oe tere aD 1109 and 1111 Girard St, (bet. Chestout and Market), Phila., Pa. 
No. 4—81. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
oF Boston. 





The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS . . ° ° : e $16,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES e ‘ * ° e 14,327,928.23 
TOTAL SURPLUS . ° ° e $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 

Tux Directors’ ANNUAL Report, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 
phiets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the 


Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 








STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


FOR QUARTET AND OCTET CHOIRS. 





Mr. Hermann STRacHaver, whose pure and elevated taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit him 
for the task, has here given us, in an octavo book of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 






the higher church music. Half are his own, and half arrangements from the great masters. Choir lead- 
ers will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00, 


' ($1.25) in all languages, is a 
LUDDEN'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS soot nanay ana oonventns 
book for all musical people, 

READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION is found in Ditson & Co.’s most interesting Books or 
Mostcat LiTERATURE, every year more popular, and worthy of purchase for Pusiic Lisrartes, and by all 
students of music. Lives of Beethoven ($1.50), Gottschalk ($1.25), Chopin ($1.25), Handel ($2.00), Men- 
delssohn ($1.25), Rossini ($1.50), Schumann ($1.25), Mozart ($1.50), Von Weber (2 vols., each $1.25), and 
many others. Student’s History of Music ($2.50), Violin and its Music ($5.00). Send for lists. 

WAR SONGS, 50 Cents. Everybody is singing them. Immensely popular book. 
GUITAR AT HOME ($2.00). New, large, and fine collection of bright and popular music, 
Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 













C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A DEODORIZED EXTRACT OF PETROLEUM. 


CARBOLINE, 
As now Improved and Perfected, 


IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT 


> Will RESTORE HAIR ON BALD HEADS, 


The composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily 
determined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents, but, as it varies 
essentially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impos- 
sible to determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person 
becomes prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural 
growth and vigor where the hair falls out soas to produce baldness. Hence it is that 
all artificial preparations have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the require- 
ments of a perfect hair restorative. There are a number of excellent dressings and 
washings, and scores of preparations that are cither indifferent or positively inju- 
rious, and the great multiplicity of these furnishes an argument in support of the 
fact that there is something lacking in them all. The new article, Carboline, con- 
tains all the qualities essential to a perfect hair restorative, both as regards natural 
color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basis of Carboline is petroleum, and in 
that wonderful article, produced in Nature's own laboratory, are properties which 
the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act like magic upon 
the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is composed. Its 
use as a hair dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is no longer 
any reason why the prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling expense, 
secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments, 
a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 


“Your Carboline restored my hair 
after everything else had failed. I con- 
sider it the best thing out for the purpose 
intended.—_B. F. ArtrHur, Chemist, 
Holyoke, Mass.’ 

Mr. Gustavus F. HAtt, of the Oates 
Opera Troupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ 
use am convinced, as are also my com- 
rades, that your Carboline has and is pro- 
ducing a wonderful growth of hair where 
I had none for years.” 

McCrarray, Druggist, Pittsburg, Pa., 


says: ‘The good effects from the use of | 


Carboline are brought to my notice every 
day to such an extent as to justify me in 
recommending it to my must intimate 
friends.”’ 

C. H. Smrrn, of the Jennie Hight 
Combination, writes: ‘After using your 
Carboline three weeks, I am convinced 
that bald heads can be re-haired. It is 
simply wonderful in my case.”’ 

JoserH E. Ponp, JR., Attorney-at- 
Law, North Attleboro’, Mass., says: 
‘For more than twenty years a portion 





of my head has been as smooth and free 
from hair asa billiard-ball, but some eight 
weeks ago I was induced to try your Car- 
boline, and the effect has been simply won- 
derful. Where no hair has been seen for 
many years there now appears a thick 
growth, and Iam fully convinced that by 
continuing its use in time I shall have 
nearly as good a head of hair as I ever 
had. Lexpect the growth to be slow, but 
it is growing now nearly as rapidly as 
hair does after itis cut. You may use the 
above testimonialif you choose, and may 
refer to me for its truth.” 

W. 4H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue 
Pharmacy, Pittsburg, say: ‘‘We have 
sold preparations for the hair for upwards 
of twenty years, but have never had one 
to sell as well or give such universal satis- 
faction. We have examined your Car- 
boline with the greatest care, and find it 
contains nothing whatever injurious to 
the hair or general health. We therefore 
recommend it with confidence to our 
friends and the general public.” 


Wecan recommend Carboline to the public without fear of contradiction as the 
best restorative and beautifier of the hair the world has ever produced, 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
BRENNEDY’ & CO., 


General Agents for the United States and Canada, 
Cor. Second Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Druggists throughout the United States and Canada. 
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The United States Mail 
BRINGS GEFED STORE tiem. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 





Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 


HOYT & GLEASON, 





Prices. 


| Proper 





Tailors 


Importers, 


No. 1517 
Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 







Army and Navy Trade Solicited, 
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ONE DOLLAR. 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 
rasan! ld OND ERS s 

Imparts knuwledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 
knowledge previously acquired. Furnishes hints, co) 


formule, directions, and rules of procedure for almost 

every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency orztc DATs Wane n ee FR 

incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 

can be consulted on the instant. a yy | i - RNS 
Is a complete summary and compendium of prac- 

py bee ma a a a. forming, in short, A. AND VIEW Ss 

a library in itself which neither takes up room in eee to Thar 

quarters, nor constitutes an impediment on the march. MOH rERNE AN D SLIDES WANTED. 


About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 
good paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 
in Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 
one dollar, and solicit your order at this low price, 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. 
JAMES BURDICK, 


L B HIGSTOL & CO., 


[Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY.] 
The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods. 


Mutual Life Insurance Co, Building, 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TU R. & J. BECK, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





BEFORE — AND — AFTER 


Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial, 


ve MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


O are suffering from Nervous Desiziry, 

Lost ViTa.iry, LACK OF NERVE FORCE AND 
Vicor, WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 
of a PERSONAL NaTURE resulting from ABUSES and 
OTHER CAUSES, Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, Vicor and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Send at once for Illustrated Pamphletfree. Address 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 















MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
use by officers of the army all over the country. 


= Im strong Sling-Case, by Mail - $20.00 
Send for ou our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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One Volume, 8vo, 673 Pages, 132 Full-Page Plates. Price, $10.00. 


TEXT-BOOK OF SEAMANSHIP. 


THE EQUIPPING AND HANDLING OF VESSELS UNDER SAIL OR 
STEAM. FOR THE USE OF THE U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY. 


BY COMMODORE §. B. LUCE, U.S.N. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY LIEUT. AARON WARD, U.S.N. 
With Illustrations, drawn by Lieut. 8. Seabury, U.S.N. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER CHAPTER 
I.—The Ship, Definitions. XX.—Port Drills and Evolutions. 
II.—The Compass, the Lead, the Log. XXI.—Rules of the Road. 
III.—Rope. XXII.—Getting Under Way Under Sail. 
IV.—Knotting and Splicing. XXIII.—Making and Taking in Sail. 
V.—Blocks. XXIV.—Working to Windward, 
VI.—Tackles, XXV.—Wind Baffling. ; 
VII.—Masting, the Rudder. XXVI.—Heaving To. 
VIII.—Standing Rigging. XXVII.—Reefing. 
IX.—Rigging Ship. XXVIII.—Laws of Storms. 
X.—Sails. XXIX.—In a Gale. 
XI.—Purchasing Weights. XXX.—Parting Rigging. 
XII.—Stowage. XXXI.—Losing Spars. 
XIII.—Boats. XXXII.—Shifting Sails and Spars. 
XIV.—Ground Tackle. XXXIII.—Coming to Anchor. 
XV.—Steam Capstans, XXXIV.—Handling Fore-and-Afters. 
XVI.—Mooring. XXXV.—Handling Vessels Under Steam, 
XVII.—Carrying Out Anchors. XXXVI.—Getting on Shore, Leaking. 
XVIII.—Organization. XXXVII.—The Life-Saving Service. 
. XIX.—Duties of Midshipmen, 
APPENDIX. 
A.—Rope-Making, Table of Dimensions of | H.—Tarring Down, Scraping Spars, Painting 
Rope. Ship. 
B.—Cutting and Fitting Block Straps. I.—In a Tideway Under Sail. 
C.—Turning in Old-Fashioned Rote, K.—Tending Ship at Single Anchor, Fire 
Rules for Size of Shrouds. Booms, 
D.—Staying Masts by Use of Battens. L.—Turning Experiments, Methods of De- 
E.—Tables of Flax and Cotton Canvas. termining Tactical Diameters. 
F.—Management of Open Boats in Surf. M.—Tanner Sounding Machine. 
G.—Routine, Preparing Ship for Sea. N.—Ship Papers. 


0.—Service Bugle Calls. Index. 
REVISER’S NOTE. 


Grateful acknowledgments are due to those whose contributions to the text have enhanced 
the value of this work. 

Commander F. B. McNair has permitted the use of his pamphlet on Seamanship Drills. 

The chapter on the Laws of Storms is taken principally from the lecture of Lieutenant- 
Commander eras Nelson, Vol. V., “‘ Proceedings of United States Naval Institute.” 

Chapter XIX. is practically a reprint of Lieutenant D, Delehanty’s pamphlet, “ Cadet 
Midshipman’s Manual.” 

Chapter XX XV. has been prepared from notes furnished by Lieutenant-Commander Z. L. 
Tanner, together with data from the lectures of Constructor R. H. White, R.N., and from the 
professional pamphlets of the German Admiralty on steamers and screw propulsion. 

The suggestions made by Boatswain Robert Anderson, U.S.N., have been of special im- 
portance. Getting a lower yard on board, sending down a lower yard inside of rigging, 
rigging derricks, and carrying out anchors between two cutters in shoal water are described 
from actual work performed under his direction. 

To Commander Taylor, Lieutenants Berry, Nazro, and Holman, U.S.N., and to many 
other officers, sincere thanks are tendered for their assistance and suggestions in the revision 


of the proofs, 
AARON WARD, Lieutenant, U.S.N. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
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CET THE BEST AND THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


ST TER’S ; WORCESTER’S 


worcl rio ARY QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


pict! THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





>THE< WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
S FANDARD. Se ™ercaw wonts ano a VoonsuLanY oe Srmo. 
NYMES OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE, 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINS FOUR 
FULL-PAGE ILLUMINATED PLATES. 


Quarto. Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. $10.00. 


BOOKS FOR POST LIBRARIES 


POST SCHOOLS. 


Novels, Miscellaneous Works, Medical Books, ete., of our own publication, at 
lowest prices, all suitable for Post Libraries. (See our Classified Catalogue.) 


School and College TextsBooks and Works of Reference, for Fost Hobools 
LIPPINCOTT’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Embracing:—LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Witt1am H. Greene, 
M.D. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, WITH A KEY. By Professors I. SHarp- 
Less and G. M. Puitips. ASTRONOMY. By the same authors. And 
COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, By Prof. 
Joun C. Cutter, B.S., M.D. Other works in preparation. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


No other series so carefully graded, so beautifully printed, or so philosoph- 
ically arranged. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A convenient and reliable hand-book and correct guide for the perfect spelling 
and pronunciation of English words. 





How to Write English. Walker’s Hand-Book of Object Lessons. 
Home Gymnastics, The Primer of Politeness. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND TO TEACHERS OF POST SCHOOLS. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing full list of Educational Publications, sent 
to any address on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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SEASON OF 1884. 
F. A. HOYT & COMPANY 


Invite you to inspect their Winter Novelties, many of which were selected by Mr. 
F. A. Hoyt personally while in Europe. Our assortment and quality of 


Bors’ CLOTHING, 


as usual, are far in advance of any other establishment. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND OVER-GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS. 
Assembly Buildings, Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 


“ECLIPSE” 


EXTRA DRY—PURE, WHOLESOME, 


Honors awarded over imported Champagnes at private and public comparisons, and the 
only Medal of Superiority for native natural Champagne. 


Quarts, $16.50. Pints, $18.50. Sample Hand Cases, 3 qts. and 2 pts., $5. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Also, Choice CALIFORNIA, PORT, BRANDY, CLARET, BURGUNDY, HOCK, 
SHERRY, ANGELICA, MUSCATEL. 


82> No goods sold under imitation labels. 8@>~ Sample cases, containing two bottles each 
of Champagne, Brandy, Port, Raagebi Claret, and Hock, $8.00 


FRED. WM. LUTTGEN, Sole agent, 
51 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
4a—- “GRAND PRIZE,” Medium Dry, delicate flavor. Quarts, $13.00; Pints, $15.00. 


\. 
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Will be malledl IE Ms A) Post and Company 
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etc. Invaluable to a 


D. )M. | F ERRY & CO. Denton, WITH THE BEST OF 
=sSEED s.=— 


Orders from U. S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low fates. 


Send for our New Seed Annual and Special Rates 
“Address D. M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich 
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THE CHURCH CYCLOPADIA. 


NOW READY. 


A very valuable Work, prepared primarily for the laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States; valuable also as a work of reference for the clergy; highly useful to Sunday-school 
teachers and other workers in the Church ; indispensable to every Churchman who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed respecting the history, authority, and organization of the Church, her rites and uses, her 
methods of work, and the chief instrumentalities she employs. 

The contents of the book may be briefly summarized as: First.—A complete dictionary of ecclesias- 
tical terms and phrases. Second.—A large number of original articles on special topics pertaining to the 
doctrine, uses, organization, and administration of the Church, prepared expressly for this work by 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Laymen of recognized ability. Third.—A complete series of Diocesan Histories, 
embracing all the dioceses in the United States, thus forming in the aggregate a comprehensive and au- 
thentic history of the Church in this country, prepared expressly for this work, in many instances by the 
Bishops themselves, in nearly all other cases by a Presbyter or Layman appointed by the Bishops for the 
purpose. 

The work is edited by the Rev. A. A. Benton, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Delaware College, 
who has labored indefatigably in its preparation, and has brought to the execution of his task a rich store 
of scholarly attainments and an earnest purpvse of making the work in every way worthy the confidence 
of the great and intelligent body of Christians to which it particularly addresses itself. 

Bishop Stevens, who writes the preface to the book, says: “ Whatever will enlarge the area of knowl- 
edge, or give shape and definiteness to floating opinions, or throw light upon obscure points, or stimulate 
deeper investigation in this broad department of learning, cannot but prove a great blessing to all think- 
ing and Christian men. This Cyclopedia will, itis hoped, fulfill all, or nearly all, these conditions, and it 
ought, therefore, to be hailed with favor, especially by the laity, as a marked help to them in seeking after 
a deeper knowledge and wider views of the person and glory of Christ our Lord, as seen in the Church, 
which is His Body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

The list of contributors includes several of the Bishops, a large number of the clergy, representing all 
the varying shades of thought and opinion which exist in the Church, and several distinguished laymen, 
whose reputation as specialists in the topics treated by them is universally recognized. 

The titles treated in original articles embrace a large variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, and 
practical, and these articles will prove most acceptable to the laity, both in helping to make clear some 
things which may seem obscure, and in furnishing fresh and timely thoughts and suggestions on many of 
the living practical questions that pertain to the every-day life of the Church as an active militant body. 

This book contains 800 imperin! octavo pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and strongly bound 
in cloth. It will be sold only by subscription, at the uniform price of $5.00, and will be sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price, to any address. 

Circulars describing the book and giving titles of articles, etc., will be furnished on application to the 


publishers, L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIRCULATION, 120,000. 
THE 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


THE GREAT DAILY OF THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


Issued every day, including Sunday, it forms an uninterrupted and un- 
rivaled channel of communication, with a constituency of readers which is not 
excelled in any quarter in number, intelligence, or amplitude of means. 

In addition to exceptionally full reports of occurrences,—local, domestic, 
and foreign,—the “ Record” gives especial prominence to agricultural, scientific, 
sporting, and dramatic notes and events, household knowledge, fashions, ete. 

Fearless editorials on all important topics are features of the paper. 

Exclusive of the Sunday issue, the price is Three dollars per year, or 
Thirty Cents per month; with the Sunday issue, Four Dollars per year. 


A VALUABLE PAPER FOR ANY LOCALITY. 


ADDRESS 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 
917 and 919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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\ ps Assets... . . . $9,011,898.58 
yy Surplus .... . 1,809,462.85 


SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the 
next. The ‘*PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first- 
class insurance. The Policy contracts of this Company leave 
nothing to be desired, embracing all the liberal features of every 
other. They become INCONTESTABLE three years from date. 
They are absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve’’ 
at lapse being applied either to the EXTENSION of the original 
sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, at the 
option of the member. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H, S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C, BROWN, Secretary. 
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“ALL GREAT HISTORICAL EPOCHS BEGIN WITH OR END IN BATTLES.” 





FAMOUS AND DECISIVE 


BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 


EMBRACING ALL THE RENOWNED MILITARY MOVEMENTS FROM 
MARATHON, 490 B.C., TO THE PRESENT. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 


Late Professor of Military Science and Tactics, University of Wisconsin, author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter; or, Winning His Spurs,” etc, 


PRICE, $3.00. 


Address Lh. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED 


Every one to know that we have selected a large variety 
of patterns out of our stock of Wilton, Velvet, Body 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, and Ingrain Carpets, 
which we are now closing out to make more room for 
our newer designs. Eaperienced retail carpet buyers 
will, if they see the styles, examine qualities, and hear 


prices, be convinced that we are offering great bargains. 


J. & FJ. DOBSON, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
809, 8x1, and 813 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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AN EWENT IN LITERATURE. 


ALLAN DARE 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


A ROMANCE. 


By ADMIRAL PORTER. 


To be published in Nine Fortnightiy Parts, each Part with 
an Illustration by Alfred Fredericks. 


This romance, which is remarkable for variety of incident and adventure, 
is of unusual length, and for this reason it has been determined to publish it ) 
in parts, each part appearing at an interval of a fortnight. | 


To be completed in Nine Parts, octavo, with Illustrations. Price, 25 cents 
each. The separate parts will be mailed, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
price; or a remittance of two dollars will insure the posting of the entire work as 
rapidly as published, postage prepaid. [Part One ready September 20th. ] 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 38 and 5 Bond St., New York. 


HHA VERGY’S TEHATRE, 


BROAD STREET. = 
“READ THE ANSWER IN THE STARS.” 











Every Evening and Saturday Matinee. 
SECOND WEBE. SECOND WEEE. 


Mathilde Cottrelly «+ The Seamstress. 


Pronounced by the entire press and public a genuine success. 









| The cast includes MR. JOHN HOWSON and an excellent company under the 
management of MR. JOHN A. McCAULL. 





WALNUT ST. THEATRE. 


EXTRA ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Monday Night, September 22, appearance of Shook & Collier’s entire 


HT UNION SQUARE COMPANY, 


From the Union Square Theatre, New York, and first production here 
of the Great Success of the last New York Season in the Union Square Theatre, 


SEPARATION ! 


Bartley Campbell’s last and best work. The magnificent cast includes all the lead- 
ing artists of the famous Union Square Company, and scenery, furniture, 
and stage equipment from the Union Square Theatre, New York, 
will be used in the production here. 
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Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 61 BROADWAY, N.Y 
BEST iecincip Family intelligent. 
Best help for SCHO! , 
RS and SCHOOLS. 
Standard eathecae with the U. S. Supreme 
Court, Recommended by the State Sup’ts of 
Schoolsin 36 States, & by 50 College Pres’ts. 
G. & C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 


Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 


ARMY AND NAVY GOODS. 


Inquiries by mail receive prompt attention. Illustrated Catalogues sent on 


application. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1 CIGARETY 


Cigarette Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for Cigarettes than the pri 
for the ordinary trade Cigarettes will find the RICHMOND STRAIGHT C 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

They are made from the brightest, most delicately flavored, and nem : 
Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely without adulteration or 

We use the Genuine French Rice Paper, of our own direct importati 
especially for us, water-marked with the name of the brand, 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT No. 1, 


on each Cigarette, without which none are genuine. Base imitations of t 
sale, and Cigarette Smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Ory 
that each package or box of RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 
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ALLEN & GINTER, Manufacturers, f 


Also manufacturers of well-known brands, Richmond Gg 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 






There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever-been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 
we .. (From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army,) 


“Prov. E. N. Honsvorp: “Fort Grsson, Inv. Ter., February 1, 1879. 


- “* Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of eon- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 


enthusiastic about it. I am sir, with great respect and esteem, 
“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention Tae Unirep Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, RB. I, _ 
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OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample Card containing 26 NUMBERS of PENS sent for 

ial, POSTPAID, on receipt of 25 cents. These Pens and Ink 

* be furnished, on requisition, to the Officials of the ARMY 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS, WASHINGTON. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & T00., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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